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The National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches 
and societies which should unite in it for more and better work for the 
kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in 
accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love 
to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congrega- 
tional in tradion and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in this 
Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we cordiall 
invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical aims. [Preamble 
to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


OMEN as sovereigns have often been extraordinar- 
ily successful. There is something in the tradi- 
tions of history and the influence of events which 
in a mysterious way prepares great nations to sub- 
mit to the sway of a woman, even when others of 

her sex of the same nationality are exposed to all the disa- 
bilities of tradition and custom. That at the same moment 
two women could rule over great nations in Europe and 
Asia, with conspicuous ability, the one representing the best 
traditions, the other the worst, the one the native of a coun- 
try where women are highly honored, and the other of one 
where they are despised, is one of the curiosities of history. 
Upon the death of these two able rulers the influence of 
women in the governments of the world will for the present 
pass away. But their memory will remain, and their ex- 
ample will be studied, because it throws light upon the whole 
question of woman’s place and possibilities in the new civili- 
zation, 


Tue outlook for the opening century depends for each 
person upon his point of view. The new time has no char- 
acter of its own which compels attention to any class of 
subjects or makes any course of action necessary. There are 
tides in the thought and feeling of the people, and there are 
currents in the events which occur. But there are eddies 
also, back-sets, and cross-currents, which affect individuals 
according to the position they occupy. There is a tendency 
toward peace, but the war-clouds linger. There is an impulse 
toward religious fellowship and fraternity, but sectarianism 
was never more active. There are more than there ever 
were before who desire to conduct all government in accord- 
ance with honesty, truthfulness, liberty, and justice ; but place- 
hunters and spoilsmen were never more enterprising and 
successful. If one gives all his thoughts to the evil tenden- 
cies Of the time, he will find enough in them to cloud his soul 
with gloom and to paralyze his active powers. If one seeks 
for the healthful enterprises into which new life is flowing and 
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throws his heart into the work they offer, he will find himself 
in good company, with a charming outlook into a brave new 
world. 

st 


Hazinc at West Point cannot bear the light of day. 
When all allowances have been made for the toughening 
process, and for the uses of chaffing and ridicule in taking 
the conceit out of boys, it appears that customs have grown 
up which are simply brutal. Whatever we may say about 
a fair fight between boys when occasion calls for it, nothing 
can be said in defence of a custom which requires a fourth 
class boy to stand up and take a thrashing at the hands of an 
expert fighter from the first class, who has been selected for 
the purpose. Such a transaction is not intended to be a 
fair fight. It is such a drubbing as any bully conscious of 
his strength may inflict upon a weaker man, and for which 
he deserves the penitentiary. Nobody believes that such 
fighting is intended for the moral discipline of the victim. 
It comes out of qualities which are not admirable. First, 
there is a mean desire to get even with somebody by inflict- 
ing an injury to match one received from somebody else. 
Then, still worse, there is one of the meanest of instincts, 
that which makes the infliction of pain a pleasure. The 
facts being published, self-respecting young men will not long 
be found defending such practices. 


we 


_ Tue following quotation from a sermon by Bishop Brooks 
on “The Church of the Living God ” seems to be pertinent 
just now: “ There are some of her children who love to call 
her, in exclusive phrase, ‘The American Church.’ She is 
not that; and to call her that would be to give her a name 
to which she has no right. The American Church is the 
great total body of Christianity in America, in many divi- 
sions, under many names, broken, discordant, disjointed, 
often quarrelsome and disgracefully jealous, part of part, yet 
as a whole bearing perpetual testimony to the people of 
America of the authority and love of God, of the redemption 
of Christ, and of the sacred possibilities of man. If our 
Church does especial work in our country, it must be by the 
especial and peculiar way in which she is able to bear that 
witness. Not by any fiction of an apostolical succession in 
her ministry, which gives to them alone a right to bear such 
witness. There is no such peculiar privilege of commission 
belonging to her or any other body. The only right of any 
body lies in the earnest will and in the manifest power. The 
right to preach the gospel to America lies in the earnest 
faith that the gospel is the only salvation of the people, first 
as men and then as Americans. Whoever brings that faith 
has the right to preach. Whoever does not bring it has no 
right, be the fancied regularity of his commission what it 
may.” 
rd 


Tue Christian Life of London and some of our personal 
correspondents seem to think that our confession that there 
are Unitarians in America who take little interest in denomi- 
national matters is not in accord with the enthusiastic re- 
ports made last summer by the delegates Bowie, Hargrove, 
and others on their return to England. But they did not 
report that every Unitarian in America was awake, active, 
and interested in all good works outside of his own little 
field of labor. They did not say that the kingdom of heaven 
had come among us, and that our people were a// enthusias- 
tic and united. What our English and other European 
friends noted last May was that a surprising number of men 
and women, lay and clerical, were interested in the work of 
our churches and in all the institutions which represent 
them. They noted with surprise the unanimity with which 
those whom they met allowed themselves to be described as 
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Unitarian, accepting the odium and glorying in the shame 
of it. Of course, they did not meet those whom they did 
not see, and they did not talk with those who were not 
present. But they probably were sufficiently versed in the 
ways of the world and the ways of churches to take it for 
granted that (reversing the revelation made to Eiijah) of our 
75,000 Unitarians there were at least 7,000 in hiding who 
could not be depended upon to join with their brethren and 
bear public witness to their faith. 


Queen Victoria. 


The illness and death of Queen Victoria have excited in 
America grief and sympathy such as never before attended 
the death of a sovereign. In the course of her long life and 
reign she has passed through almost every change of joy 
and sorrow. ‘There was a time when her moods were not, 
understood, and the mystery which surrounded her checked 
the expressions of sympathy which would have been natural, 
had she lived openly before all the world; but with increas- 
ing age the cloud of doubt has passed away. Apparently 
there has been in herself some change that brought her into 
closer relations with her own people,—a change that has 
renewed and increased the sympathy that existed between 
them before the death of Prince Albert. She has shown her- 
self more and more capable, not only of taking the advice of 
her ministers and heeding the moods of her subjects, but 
also of giving advice and shaping the policy of government. 

In later years Queen Victoria has been not merely the 
nominal head of the government of Great Britain and the 
Empress of India. She has been an active force in the 
councils of the nation. In many ways the impression has 
been given in America that her influence has tended toward 
peace with our government, toward the maintenance of the 
peace of Europe and, so far as lay in her power, of the 
peace of the world. 

More and more it has appeared that in social life her in- 
fluence was upon the side of virtue. As the head of the 
Anglican Church, she has interpreted its laws and principles 
with a generous regard to the faith and practice of dis- 
senters. So far as they came under her sway in all her 
wide-spread realm, she has ruled with due regard to all 
classes, all churches, and all religions. 

No ruler of the century has been loved and honored by so 
many human beings. Within the British dominions and 
wherever the English language is spoken, she has been in- 
creasingly honored and reverenced as a model of queenly 
dignity, who in all relations has illustrated and adorned the 
virtues that make a throne illustrious and the home beautiful. 
The very persistence of her affection for Prince Albert, 
although for a time her grief seemed excessive, was still the 
highest tribute which a woman could pay to the duty and 
the dignity of the wife and mother. For those who hold the 
institution of marriage in light esteem she felt and expressed 
dislike and scorn which have done much to drive out of 
fashionable society some of its most odious sins and vices. 
While she has not had power equal to that of our own 
President, she all the more showed the force of her native 
character by the influence which she exerted on all classes 
of her subjects, from duke to peasant. He was a strong 
man who could defy her judgment of his character and duty. 

Still, even the queen and empress could not always have 
her way, especially in regard to war. Her cabinet and her 
Parliament had powers which she could guide, but not con- 
trol. Her great skill and tact as a ruler were shown in the 
way in which she stood up against the policy which seemed 
to her to be inexpedient or unjust, until she reached the 
point where further contention would leave her without the 
support of her government, then she yielded. If she had 
stood alone in opposition, the alternatives must have been an 
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appeal to the people to destroy constitutional government or 
a hopeless conflict in which the monarchy would have gone 
down. As it looks to us now, her death occurring twenty 
years ago would have brought the republic in sight in Great 
Britain. She has carried the government over the vicissi- 
tudes of popular discontent, and strengthened it through the 
personal love for herself to such an extent that Edward 
VII. ascends the throne without a ripple of protest or any 
marked disaffection. That he, during these years, has 
learned some lessons of prudence is manifest. Evil things 
have been said about him, many of them palpable inventions 
of those who always suspect persons in “high life” and the 
inmates of palaces. Whatever may be true, he has shown an 
increasing dignity and power of self-control which leads us 
to expect him, after he is saluted with the cry, “Long live 
the King,” to respond in speech and action with a dignity 
and courtesy which will win the hearts of his councillors and 
excite the admiration of his people. 


The Local Church. 


The recent protest of High Churchmen against the offer of 
Trinity Church to the minister of King’s Chapel for the 
funeral of his parishioner, Gov. Wolcott, is more than the 
act of individuals. It is a logical outcome of the Episcopal 
position, and an illustration of its natural and irresistible 
tendency. Whether a formal canon of the Episcopal Church 
was violated or not, we may leave its priests to discuss. 
The Episcopal clergy who are willing to recognize ministers 
not ordained by bishops as other than laymen are in a de- 
creasing minority. The refusal of those so ordained to ex- 
change with other ministers, even those essentially of their 
faith, or to take part in union services (as at Thanksgiving), 
continually emphasizes the fact that they consider them- 
selves as the only true representatives of God on earth. 
The fear of Phillips Brooks that the time would come when 
the Episcopal Church in this country would formally declare 
itself what it assumes itself to be——the sole agent of God 
in the land, with power to formulate a universal creed and 
worship —is, to those who watch its tendency as well as 
to those who discern its essence, a fear on the way to be- 
come a fact. It is not long since the party which represents 
that essence in Massachusetts felt bold enough to rebuke its 
bishop for countenancing (as it supposed) the invitation 
given to a Unitarian minister, the pastor of an old Puritan 
church in the same town, to make an address at the laying 
of the corner-stone of an Episcopal church. In England 
the attempt, successful for the time, while the Tory party is 
in power, to control the education of the common schools 
and to teach its own doctrines in them, is a farther illustra- 
tion of the practical working of the assumption of special 
divine warrant by a church. 

That the kindly act of the rector of Trinity Church was 
contradictory to the spirit of the Episcopal Church is clearly 
stated by one of its organs, the Churchman: “A Church 
may consider that the general drift of her canons, her ru- 
brics, and her liturgy are in themselves a sufficient safeguard 
against eccentric and reprehensible behavior on the part of 
her children, and so refrain from expressing explicitly what 
the main features of her organism plainly imply.... The 
action was contrary to the manifest position of the Church.” 

The Bishop of Massachusetts, though reckoned a Broad 
Churchman, has recently said, as reported, “There is a need 
among the laity to avoid expressing themselves as members 
of a sect, and refer to themselves only as members of ‘ the 
Church.’” The simple fact is that the Anglican, like the 
Roman, Church has undergone no essential change. The 
Anglican Church to-day is the same Church as when it made 
it impossible for our fathers to stay in its fold, and forced 
them across the ocean to find a place, however wild and un- 
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comfortable, where they might follow, unhindered, the new 
light which had come to them. It has superficially and 
often unconsciously modified its ways in the atmosphere of 
freedom and universal intelligence which hangs over these 
times ; and the advantages of an effective organization and a 
dignified liturgy have done much to recommend it to those 
who do not look and, in its present condition, do not need to 
look, beneath the surface. It finds much profit, also, from 
the general confusion of dogmatic theology and the diversion 
of the more active and virile part of modern thought from 
religious subjects. In such times, religious people are apt to 
seek a home where authority or antiquity offers them a creed 
and a worship which they are unable to find for them- 
selves. The London Sfectator well says: “ Puritanism means 
ever-recurring spiritual ozone from the mighty sea of divine 
purity and power, but weak souls cannot abide it long. The 
persistence of the historic churches and creeds seems to 
hint at the use and necessity of tradition, of an age-long 
order into which weary souls, incapable of sustained spiritual 
heroism, fall.” ‘When the ozone” shall break through 
again, as it will when ecclesiastical oppression fastens itself 
once more upon men, then Congregationalism will resume its 
appeal to strong souls, as it did in the days of our fathers. 

Meantime the advantage of the local church is seen in such 
a fact as the one under consideration. Sometimes the inde- 
pendent church seems to us a little isolated and cold beside 
the extended and homogeneous organism of a Church that is 
everywhere the same. But the sameness is suspicious to 
those who know its meaning and its history. The Puritan 
Church was local because it was free. It would have no 
master but Christ.. It would allow no dome, however splen- 
did and vast, to come between it and heaven, and disdained 
associations with men, however pleasant, which might cut it 
off from God and his truth and freedom. These were the 
churches that embodied the liberty which sought refuge from 
the Church on our shores. These were the churches who 
stood by the Revolution which they had done much to arouse, 
when every minister of the Episcopal churches in New Eng- 
land fled, as their own historian records, having worked 
against the foundation of that liberty which now affords 
them opportunity to set up an ecclesiastical system from 
which the settlers of this land fled as utterly inconsistent with 
liberty. 


The Riddle of the Sphinx. 


Formerly we heard much said of the magnetic power of 
certain persons; but phrases, like raiment, have their day. 
There is a fashion in words as in perfumes and head gear. 

Of late “ magnetic power” has given way to “personality,” 
and what personality means is as obscure as the meaning of 
magnetism. Is it a distinct influence or emanation? Is 
it the sum of organization, the complete expression of indi- 
viduality? Is it an effect of temperament? Whatever it is, 
we seem to think we know it when we encounter it, —- not by 
the seeing of the eye, the hearing of the ear, altogether, but 
by something more subtle, more delicate, more illusive. 

Is it spiritual attraction? There are those who possess it 
who are not spiritual, who may use it for bad purposes, for 
low ends, for wickedness, even for crime. Still, it is the 
bloom on the flower, the sparkle in the eye of beauty, the 
smile on the lip, the gold ripple on the locks,—. and some- 
thing, an infinite something more, The more is the thing that 
eludes us, that haunts and baffles. It may be a fine audacity, 
an alluring modesty, a gentleness that is the height of good 
manners, a bluntness that breathes extreme self-confidence 
and a setting aside of all proprieties. It deals in opposites 
and in paradox. ; 

But everywhere its influence enters, works its subtle way, 
wins its case, influences judge and jury, creeps into the cau- 
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cus, into legislative halls, reigns on the lecture platform, upon 
the stage, stands in the pulpit, lords it in drawing-rooms, 
captivates, ensnares, intoxicates, beguiles, clouds reason and 
judgment at times, works its way and has its will. Wego 
to the great characters of history whose influence was so 
immense, so disproportionate to the means at hand,— men and 
women who bewitched, or subdued the world for weal or 
woe. We look at their effigies,— Anne Boleyn, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, Cleopatra, Czesar, Cromwell, a thousand others. 
Where lay their power? we say. ‘They were only men and 
women, not remarkable in form and feature. What made 
them unique personages, famous for all time, whose influence 
is still felt in the world, still capable of arousing men’s pas- 
sions, who created eras and fixed lines of demarcation and 
change in the affairs of men? 

There is mystery always at the end of inquiry, mystery 
insoluble, at the bottom of the crucible something that can- 
not be resolved,— the power of soul, the quality that differ- 
entiates one, human being from another, weak as a hair, but 
still strong enough to draw the world. 

Its force in religion has been paramount, from the sweet 
persuasiveness of Jesus, the mighty zeal of Paul, to the 
exquisite tenderness of Francis, the sledge-hammer power of 
Luther, the grim, intellectual hold of Calvin, the transforming 
influence of George Fox, Wesley, and Whitefield. So all 
shades — white, black, golden, gray, ghastly, red, and in- 
fernal hues— are atitscommand. Torquemada, Alva, Loyola, 
were extreme types of the power of personality that passed 
into principles, and became, in a sense, elemental forces, 
working for evil ends long after the minds where they origi- 
nated had passed from’ earth. Personality, in its great 
phases, perpetuates its image, stamps itself on the plastic 
material of other minds, uses the world to carve its effigy 
and write its history upon. It is so powerful that the idea to 
which it gave birth must always bear its likeness. It is ready 
to seize upon and embody all that is salient in a period and 
to give it form and substance. Thus Dante gathered into 
himself the Middle Ages, expressed them, but went infinitely 
beyond in his soaring poetic flight. 

In the spiritual realm, personality is comparable to elec- 
tricity in the material world. But it gathers into itself all 
the elements. It forms from them a ray, a stream of power, 
which it directs upon a given point. It may give itself out 
unconsciously, as Jesus said, when touched by an unseen 
hand, that power had gone out of him. It is fearful in some 
aspects, glorious and shining in others. Men feel an awe in 
certain presences. Silence, it is said, fell upon a company 
when Washington entered the room. Who could be ribald 
and rude when Emerson was by? ‘The human person is 
sacred. Before some we instinctively bow the head. Low 
thoughts cannot enter. There is a hush of worldly turmoil. 
A shudder of the sublime passed through the crowds who 
assembled around Jesus. His presence carried with it the 
secret of God. The glance of his eye was like a beam from 
the source of light. His outstretched hand had the power 
of supreme benediction. His shadow imparted healing. The 
sign manual of heaven was on the splendor of his forehead. 
In this high degree of personality the body is a thin integu- 
ment, scarcely impeding the passage of those mighty forces 
that certify to man his origin and destiny. 

The perversion of this endowment cannot annul the signs 
that certify its source. The desecration of beauty does not 
discredit beauty. The defilement of love does not despoil 
love of its integral holiness and purity. Gleams of it exist 
in the slime and mire of earth’s fetid pools, among elements 
so disgraced and soiled the color and complexion of human- 
ity seems lost. Though the temple houses swine, low and 
bestial things, it still bears signs of its sublime architect. 
At death this mysterious personality escapes, and something 
infinitely touching and pathetic remains, but still something 
alien and unfamiliar,— awesome because we know it as dead 
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matter where formerly it was quickened by spirit; the some- 
what from the infinite that allures, charms, beguiles, delights, 
that has the power of life and death over other souls. The 
great lesson to be learned from the old Sphinx, with his 
unsolved problem, : is reverence, supreme and holy, for the 
indwelling God in man. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Why Help in the Erection of Church Buildings. 


The American Unitarian Association’ stands for the fact 
that we are a denomination, an army of God. Now an army 
of God must be well knit together and strong in every point, 
as is the case with other kinds of armies. Inefficiency at 
one spot induces weakness everywhere. 
tarian cause well served in Boston is a good thing, so far as 
it goes; but the Unitarian cause is crippled if at the same 
time its service in Duluth and Salt Lake City be weak and 
uncertain. Now, when the Unitarian denomination at large 
is asked to help build churches and support ministers at 
Duluth and Salt Lake City, it is not charity that is asked: it 
is the question of efficiency that is presented. It is the re- 
minder that the cause in every part of the nation is directly 
the cause of the Unitarians in New England and in every 
section. Therefore, when assistance is asked to pay the 
salary of the minister at some weak point or to aid in the 
building of a church where there has been hitherto no 
Unitarian church, the proposition is a perfectly reasonable 
one, touching the people who are asked to give just as closely 
as it does the people who are to be assisted, for the reason 
that it is the cause which is at issue, and not the conven- 
ience of the present members of the assisted church. 

The purpose of building a new church is not so much to 
give a comfortable house of worship to a specified band of 
people as it is to equip that band of people with adequate 
means for representing our cause in their vicinity. The 
remonstrance is frequently made when a gift of money is 
proposed for the building of a church in some Western city, 
“That is a rich city: why can it not build its own Unitarian 
church?” The answer to this question is that, while in time 
the city probably could build its own church, at present the 
money of the city is not in Unitarian hands. In that city 
there may be only twenty-five or fifty people at present con- 


spicuous as being Unitarians and giving what money they | 


can for the building of the church. If they are refused as- 
sistance from the denomination at large, and advised to go 
on and develop until they can form their own church, they 
will often do this successfully. But it will take them 
twenty years to do it; and during that twenty years the cause 
which our denomination represents stands, in the judgment 
of that city, as a weak and needless thing. The city thinks, 
“Tf the Unitarian cause has no more power in it than that 
displayed by this little group of folk, it must needs be a 
thing which in these busy times has no claim upon our 
attention.” : 

It has been the uniform experience of little outlying bands 
of Unitarians in recent times that they cannot win a wide 
hearing until their work is strengthened by the loyal demon- 
stration of the interest of the denomination at large in the 
common cause, 
in is the efficient and immediate administration of the cause 
in every city and hamlet in the United States. We are not 


content simply to let each little group of our comrades toil: 


along until they can themselves build a roof under which to 
administer religion; for we as a denomination are interested 
in the thousands of souls who will fail to hear our message 
during those embarrassed years of building. We wish for 
the sake of the world at large, not for the sake of those little 
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What the denomination should be interested. 
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groups of our comrades, to build churches wherever there is 
a group of people to take charge of the churches, in order 
that in this way our gospel may be more rapidly extended to 
the people whose need of it is none the less in that often 
they are not aware that Unitarianism is a gospel that would 
help them. x 

It does not pauperize an earnest group of Unitarians to be 
assisted in the building of their church, in order that by this 
assistance they may have a church twenty years sooner than 
they could otherwise get it; for the church they thus receive 
comes to them in trust as an instrument which they can use 
for the benefit of the world, not as a gift for their personal 
comfort. The Unitarians who live in Boston have had 
beautiful church edifices handed down to them in trust by 
the builders of past generations; and, when a Unitarian 
family moves into Boston, it is not compelled’ to remain 
churchless until it exerts itself to erect a new church build- 
ing.. On the contrary, it is gladly welcomed into the exist- 
ing churches on the simple understanding that it shall here- 
after be among the earnest administrators of the property 
which others have transmitted from the past. So, when the 
proposition is made that money be raised to build a new 
church in Helena, it will mean that the denomination is 


asked to stand forth as a noble ancestry to the people in 


Helena, who can make good use of a church, whether it 
were built fifty years ago by men who believed in a noble 
cause or shall be built in the year 1902 by people now living 
who believe in a noble cause. The cause in Helena, in 
Salt Lake City, in Derby, Conn., is my cause, and the cause 
of every reader of these words, precisely as much as it is the 
cause of the people of the places I have mentioned. 

The question “‘ Why aid in the erection of new churches?” 
finds itself rebuked by the more weighty question, ‘‘ Are 
Unitarians everywhere doing all that they might to make 
their cause of spreading abroad the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the spirit of Jesus Christ have the decisive progress 
it ought to have?” 

Cuarues E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


Current Copics. 


ProgpasLy never before in the history of friendly inter- 
course between nations did the passing away of a sovereign 
elicit so universal a response of sorrowful regret as did the 
announcement of the death of Queen Victoria which was 
made last Tuesday afternoon. When the cables had flashed 
the message to the United States, the expressions of sympathy 
with the English people were unanimous from every conceivable 
channel of public and private opinion. But the tribute of sor- 
row for the death of the good queen was almost equally general 
from peoples who are not allied to the English by the bonds 
of blood, speech, and traditions. In Vienna, in Paris, in 
Berlin, in St. Petersburg, men of eminence in political life, as 
well as the writers of the public press, voiced the common 
sentiment of self-pity, almost, at the taking away of a life 
which has been synonymous with much of the progress that 
has been accomplished in the glorious century that has just 
closed. The British people experienced the most poignant 
grief that has come to the nation in all its history. The eyes 
of the great mass of Britons were directed upon the sick- 
room at Osborne House with tearful intentness through the 
weary hours of the queen’s heroic struggle against death. 


a - 


Tue trial of Charles F. W. Neely, who was arrested in 
New York last spring on the charge of having embezzled a 
large sum of money from the Cuban post-office, of which he 
was an'employee, will probably begin at an early date. Mr. 
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Neely’s counsel have made a persistent attempt to prevent 
the extradition of their client on various technical or legal 
grounds. Last Monday, in response to an earlier decision 
by the United States Supreme Court, that Neely is not pro- 
tected against extradition by law or the Constitution, the 
State Department issued a warrant permitting the American 
authorities in Cuba to take Neely before the courts of that 
island, and try him for the offence with which he is charged. 
The extradition of Neely will permit the trial of Major Rath- 
bone, a former fiscal agent of the United States at the Cuban 
post-office, who is accused of large embezzlements in con- 
nection with Neely’s operations. The discovery of the 
dishonesty of American officials in the Cuban postal service 
has occasioned extensive comment in the United States ; and 
the administration has been conducting a thorough investiga- 
tion of the service with a view of visiting condign punish- 
ment where it is due. 
& 


THE congressional committee which has been investigat- 
ing the general subject of hazing at West Point Military 
Academy completed its examination of witnesses at the end 
of last week, and its report to Congress will be forthcoming 
in afew days. In the course of its sessions at West Point 
the committee elicited information from cadets which ap- 
peared to show beyond much doubt that members of incom- 
ing classes in the academy have been submitted to extremely 
heroic treatment in the way of setting-up exercises, enforced 
fighting, and other humiliations and indignities conceivable 
by the undergraduate mind. Last Sunday the daily press 
made public a pledge, signed by the officers of the upper 
classes at the academy, in which the signers gave their word 
to discourage the practice of hazing at the academy. A 
clause absolutely prohibiting hazing at West Point on pain 
of expulsion from the academy, and perpetual exclusion from 
the commissioned service of the United States, was one of 
the features of the army reorganization bill as it was sent 
back to the House by_ the Senate; and there is little doubt 
thatthe House will accept it as a part of the law. 


& 


THE Senate of the United States last Friday, after a 
discussion which has lasted practically since January 3, 
passed the bill providing for the reorganization of the army, 
by a vote of 43 yeas to 23 nays. The bill is now in confer- 
ence between the House and the Senate; and its passage 
at an early date, in substantially its present form, is assured. 
A vigorous but unsuccessful attempt was made to eliminate 
from the measure that provision which empowers the Presi- 
dent to increase the army from 65,000 men (the normal size of 
the land forces under the bill) to 100,000 men at his discretion. 
The Senate took an advanced position on the much-mooted 
matter of the canteen in the army, by inserting a clause in 
the bill prohibiting the sale of liquor at any army post or 
by any enlisted man or officer of the United States. Army. 
This action was taken at the urgent insistence of a large 
number of people who claimed to see in the army canteen 
a source of intemperance and demoralization. Senator 
Chandler and Senator Lodge made an effort to incorporate 
into the bill a clause looking to the prohibition of the saloon 
in the Philippines, but both amendments were rejected by 
wide margins of majority. The indications are that the bill 
will become law without radical modifications in its present 
form. ; 

a 


THE first official admission of the fact that Queen Victoria 
has been failing in health was made last Friday afternoon, 
with a statement issued at Osborne House, the residence 
of the queen in the Isle of Wight.. The form of this official 
statement aroused the keenest apprehension throughout the 
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world, on account of its substance as well as its form. 
The first sentence of this announcement read as follows: 
“The queen, during the past year, has had a great strain 
upon her powers, which has rather told upon her nervous 
system.” The implied reference to the events that have 
been transpiring in South Africa was appreciated at once, 
and the impression became general that the end could not 
be far. Painful developments in Her Majesty’s condition 
crowded one upon the other in uninterrupted succession. 
On Saturday night and throughout Sunday the queen was 
unconscious or in a state bordering upon unconsciousness. 
On Monday Her Majesty was conscious during a consider- 
able part of the afternoon, and took some nourishment; but 
her medical attendants had already reached the conclusion 
that death could not be averted for more than a few hours 
at the most. 
& 


In accordance with the theory of uninterrupted continuity 
‘in the British succession, the Prince of Wales became the 
occupant of the throne immediately upon the death of the 
reigning sovereign. The new king of England and Ireland 
will be known as Edward VII. His formal coronation will 
not take place for some months yet. According to existing 
laws, the accession of the new monarch to the throne will 
not occasion any perceptible jar in the administrative ma- 
chinery of the empire. The party in power will continue to 
control the government without the intervention of a special 
election to determine its exact standing in the popular esti- 
mation, and there will be no change of fersonne/ in any de- 
partment of the public service. Some anxiety is occasioned 
by the fact that Albert Edward in not in the best of health, 
and it is feared that the true extent of his infirmities has not 
been disclosed for reason of public policy. On Sunday, 
when the Prince of Wales was summoned to the death-bed 
of the queen, it was stated in the cablegrams from London 
that the prince could not undertake the journey at once be- 
cause of his poor health. In fact, he did not leave London 
for Cowes until the following morning. The circumstance 
was regarded as deeply significant. 


» 


Brevities. 


Still the world asks concerning Unitarians, “‘Who are 
these people?’ and “‘ What do they believe anyway?” 


We are no longer boastful concerning our public schools. 
Every one seems to admit that our educational machinery 
needs overhauling. 


If it is the duty of the poor to be honest, industrious, and 
frugal, much more is it the duty of the rich to be honest, 
faithful, and generous. 


And now the successors, if not ‘the descendants of those 
who fought the battles of liberty in “ bleeding Kansas,’’ have 
burned the negro at the stake. 


The people of Massachusetts are raising by popular sub- 
scription a fund to erect a public memorial to Gov. Wolcott. 
Over $7,000 has already been subscribed. 


The Vigilance Committee is for emergencies, but fidelity 
in the officials of a city government is the main dependence. 
The cry is an ancient one: Who shall keep the keepers? 
Who shall guard the guardians? 


No lie can last, and no truth can be destroyed. The 
Hebrew prophets were pessimists, every one. They de- 
scribed sins, and they threatened punishment. But even 
Jeremiah broke out into singing before he finished his exhor- 
tation. 
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That in New York respectable young women are enticed 
under false pretences into disreputable houses and compelled 
to remain is a fact newly discovered. This foul crime may 
be more prevalent than usual just now; but in his “ Hot 
Corn Stories,” fifty years ago, Solon Robinson, one of the 
editors of the New York 77zbune, described crimes of the 
same sort to a public that sickened with the recital. 


A dozen years ago the Commissioner of Labor for Massa- 
chusetts made inquiries as to the character of working- 
women. Many interesting facts came to light. Among 
others it appeared that, out of over 3,800 women known as 
immoral persons, over 1,200 had no previous occupation, 
and nearly 1,200 were engaged in doing work in private 
houses and hotels. They were not employed in stores and 
factories. 


Twenty-five years ago, when controversy over the doctrine 
of evolution was hot, and science was looked upon with ; 
suspicion in the churches, a very intelligent preacher said 
that new controversies of this kind were not likely to come 
because the limits of scientific discovery were nearly reached. 
He said the whole world had been ransacked, and there was 
not much more to learn. Since that time fresh surprises 
have been sprung upon the world with every passing season, 
and among them all no surprise has been more startling than 
the ease with which society and the church have adapted 
themselves to ideas which they once regarded as pernicious 
and destructive. 


Letters to the Editor. 
An Orthodox Protest. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I am in receipt of the Register weekly by the kind offer of 
some friend, accepted last summer, I fear in a thoughtless 
moment. I am so distressed by the continual negation. It 
weighs me down, like a great load of lead. I cannot see 
how you can hold such a choice and rich heritage of souls 
and influences as you have received from the past, and just 
feed out the husks of the old controversy, and the denials of 
the things that your very soul craves most deeply. 

I have the deepest sympathy, I think, with the history of 
the past,—that struggle for liberalism that you have 
waged. I have long and intimately known Unitarians. 
But, for myself, the whole trend of my thought has been into 
a more reverent faith in the Bible, and in that body of truth 
that seems consistently to grow out of a simple acceptance 
of its pages. This is what you will not accept, and no doubt 
we must be content to go each our own way in the pathway 
of life. But I want to enter a plea for the multitude of souls 
and churches which you have received from out of Orthodox 
loins, who crave and hunger and thirst for the positive, 
trustful, accepting, regenerating faith once for all delivered 
to the saints. This does not depend on attitude or name, 
Liberal or Orthodox. a 

Will you, dear brother, pardon the seeming criticism, the 
possibly bitter flavor of the differing atmosphere? It is 
written in love. xe: 


Daniel Webster. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The question has been asked whether Daniel Webster 
held a pew in our Unitarian church at Washington or was 
classed while here as a Unitarian. I have asked a cousin, 
who remembers Mr. Webster, for her recollections upon the 
subject. She says that she does not remember Mr. Webster 
as a pew-holder in our church, nor does she believe that he 
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was a regular attendant upon any church. But she distinctly 
remembers having seen him in the old church on the corner 
of 6th and D Streets, and mentioned one occasion as_ fixing 
the fact in her mind. The choir was at the opposite end of 
the church from the pulpit; and it was the custom of the 
congregation to face the choir, standing, when the, hymns 
were sung. On one occasion, after the hymn had been given 
out, she with the rest of the congregation had arisen and had 
faced about, face to the choir and back to the pulpit; and, 
when she looked up from her hymn-book, she saw Daniel 
Webster in a pew near by, directly facing her. She had, as 
I have just said, turned round to face the choir;. but Mr. 
Webster had not turned, but still faced the pulpit. This 
circumstance had fastened itself upon her recollection. 

' Mr. Webster’s second wife was a widow of LeRoy of New 
York, and presumably she was an Episcopalian. If this 
supposition as to the faith of Mrs. Webster be correct, even 
if Mr. Webster should have been a Unitarian, that fact would 
account for his not having been a pew-hoider in the church. 

M. W. 


Sonnet. 


I scarcely grieve, O Nature, at the lot 

That pent my life within a city’s bounds, 

And shut me from thy sweetest sights and sounds. 
Perhaps I had not learned, if some lone cot 

Had nursed a dreamy childhood, what the mart 
Taught me amid its turmoil. So my youth 

Had missed full many a stern but wholesome truth. 
Here, too, O Nature, in this haunt of Art, 

Thy power is on me, and I own thy thrall. 

There is no unimpressive spot on earth! 

The beauty of the stars is over all, 

And Day and Darkness visit every hearth. 
Clouds do not scorn us: yonder factory’s smoke 
Looked like a golden mist when morning broke. 


— Henry Timrod. 


A New Year Celebration in Acapulco, Mexico. 


BY FREDERIC C. BROWN, CHAPLAIN U.S. NAVY. 


‘When you think how many ports there are in the world, 
isn’t it funny that we should see the century die here?” 

These were the words of a man who was exceedingly un- 
comfortable. He was seated in a group, and was vainly try- 
ing to get cool in the slight breeze that blew over the Iowa, 
in the Bay of Acapulco, on the last day of December. Under 
the circumstances, every one knew that he saw nothing really 
“funny” in the matter. All, however, could agree with him 
in appreciating the chance which had brought us to this 
picturesque little town for such a notable date. 

In the tropics a great modern man-of-war is, as every one 
knows, much hotter than a wooden sailing ship, the steel 
decks and sides of the former intensifying the heat during 
the day and radiating it throughout the night, to the thorough 
discomfort of every one who has to spend any time below. 
Several of our amidship rooms have been pretty steadily at 
120 degrees Fahrenheit for a week or more. 

~The Bay of Acapulco is beautiful. Though small, it has 
good depth of water, the usual anchorage being in fifteen 
fathoms about half a mile from the town. At present 
there are in the harbor H. M. S. Phaeton, the U.S. S. Phila- 
delphia, and the flagship Iowa, bearing the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Kautz. There are also several old ships whose 
hulks are laden with coal. Hills from three to seventeen 
hundred feet high surround the bay. To the west of the 
town is a cut, somewhat less than a mile, through to the 
ocean. This was made by convict labor, to get the benefit of 
the afternoon and evening breeze, which generally blows 
from the sea. Ships in the harbor usually secure to a ring- 

“bolt in a rock, that they may: be broadside to this cut. 
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All the houses in Acapulco are of one story, the better 
dwellings being made of adobe and painted white with trim- 
mings of yellow or blue. For the most part, the people find 
shelter in crude huts made of cane or bamboo and thatched 
with palm leaves. On the sides these shacks are open to re- 
ceive every possible breeze. Most of them are located on 
the sides of the hills. What, therefore, the inhabitants do 
in the severe rainy season, we cannot imagine. It is aston- 
ishing to look into these huts with their earth floors, and to 
see with how few articles it is possible to carry on family life 
in a tropical home. Usually there are one or two chairs, 
a grass hammock, a roughly made couch of most primitive 
pattern, a few cooking utensils, and a sewing machine. 
The last is so general and seemingly so out of place that we 
were greatly amused to notice one in almost every home. 
So many little nude children run about the streets that 
the casual visitor wonders why so much implied sewing is 
necessary. 

The population of Acapulco is five thousand, the people 
being typically Mexican. There are, of course, a great many 
of mixed blood. The shops are not attractive when com- 
pared with ours; but they carry surprisingly large stocks, 
their principal trade with tourists being in sombreros, cigars, 
and a kind of gaudy blanket, called a serage, which the men 
throw over their shoulders. A naval officer here a year ago 
gave a man a dollar of our money, telling him to bring off 
some cigars. The man returned with an ordinary waste- 
basket half full. These were of the poorest grade; but the 
best are cheap enough, really excellent cigars selling for 
from two to four dollars the hundred. , 

The last day of the year 1900 was celebrated here with all 
the pomp possible with the resources at hand. In the after- 
noon there was a procession of school-children, cow-boys, 
town and military officials, with now and then a banda de 
musica and several floats, one of them being a ‘‘Gran Carro 
Allegorico Espafia y America en siglo XIX.” : 

In the evening at nine there was an entertainment in the 
Palacio Municipal, to which seemingly every one was bid- 
den. At 11.15 “‘a cannon, fired at two-minute intervals until 
the beginning of the new denoted the death of the glorious 
nineteenth century.” At the moment of twelve excitement was 
intense. There were fireworks, discordant bands, ringing 
bells, and out in the harbor, louder than everything else, the 
shrieking siren of the Philadelphia. 

Throughout the evening everybody was on the streets. 
The plaza, an enclosure of several hundred square yards, 
was ablaze with lights. At intervals of a few feet, posts were 
set, on each of which was nailed a bit of board. Abalone 
shells were placed on these, and filled with cocoanut oil, 
which, burning through a little wad of cotton waste tied 
about a small stone, made a wholly unique illumination, Old 
chattering women, selling candies and sugar-cane and cakes, 
were crowded together in great noisy groups. Gambling 
devices of every sort were in operation. We stood on the 
outskirts of a crowd around one of the most popular tables 
where the play was very rapid. We observed that for every 
third throw the banker changed his dice. Had he played 
fairly, we figured out next day, he would have had constantly 
forty per cent. advantage. His cheat, with loaded dice, was 
so apparent that it was astonishing to see how many men, 
women, and children were anxious to play. In a tent, just 
off the plaza, the most elaborate of all the games was in 
progress, with a score of seemingly indifferent men. and 
women engaged. ‘They kept their count on small numbered 
cards, using kernels of corn to cover indicated numbers. 
These women were of the poorer classes, and, like similar 
women on the streets, were contentedly puffing long and 
hideously black cigars. oc 

Away from the centre of the celebration and near the 
water-front were two women dancing on a small raised 
platform. Their dance was rather like a jig, though more 
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quiet than that of our Southern negroes. For more than an 
hour these two women danced without pause, a weird sort of 
incantatory music playing all the while. As nearly as we 
could make out,—for there was a dense crowd about the 
pieces,— there were a harp and a little gourd drum beaten with 
a single stick. At intervals the crowd would take up a low 
chant, which with the droll music gave an indescribably 
uncanny effect, augmented greatly by the flickering lights 
and the dark faces. 

Away from all the noise in the single church which the 
town possesses, several hundred women and a few men were 
kneeling and saying their prayers. We had seen the priest 
and his helpers decorating the church Sunday afternoon. 
And now at evening it was resplendent with bunting and 
with hundreds of candles strung on wires. Nearly all the 
people who were at prayer held individual lighted tapers, our 
wonder being that with the carelessness they showed none of 
them was set on fire. No man who went by the church that 
evening was so busy with his celebration that he forgot to 
slacken his pace and to take off his sombrero. Inside was 
the symbolism of light, and outside the evidences of re- 
spect.. 

The Newport of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
came in here January 1, staying a few hours for coal. Among 
the passengers was a Boston lady who, with her husband, 
had been down to the Isthmus and was ez route to San 
Francisco. This lady had never before been out of the 
United States. When she came into this pretty bay and 
saw the stars and stripes flying from two men-of-war, she was 
thrilled as only one can be who gets a deep experience of 
patriotism. She excitedly told several of us who met her 
ashore about her joy and her pride in her Americanism. 
Men and women often have to go out of their own country 
to realize that their flag has a real stirring meaning. In 
the States it is a symbol often unobserved: elsewhere it is 
the assurance of a home proudly claimed. 


The French Republic and the Papacy. 


BY SVETOZAR I. TONJOROFF. 


After a century of peace between Church and State, France 
has resumed its struggle against the religious orders,—a 
struggle of which the spirit contributed tremendously to the 
bitterness that characterized the development of the French 
Revolution, and which Napoleon, in his comprehensive de- 
signs of state-craft, terminated in order to consolidate his 
power and to reconcile, at least partially, the persistent ad- 
herents of the royalist cause. It is significant that the na- 
tion that imposed upon the papacy the supreme indignity of 
the exile to Avignon should be arraying itself once more for 
a measuring of strength between the ecclesiastical and the 
religious power, in order to define the rights of both; an 
issue which is quite generally regarded as long dead. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau, the premier of the French republic, is 
engaged in a contest which brought upon the iron chancel- 
lor the one great and humiliating defeat of a life that was 
singularly crowded with successful achievements in diplo- 
macy and empire-building. Will Waldeck-Rousseau be sent 
to Canossa, as was Prince Bismarck? .The future will 
show. 

At various times in its history the French republic has 
felt the active hostility of the Roman Catholic orders, 
chiefly the Franciscans, the Jesuits, and the Dominicans. 
When the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet assumed the responsi- 
bilities of government, it adopted a policy of conciliation and 
pacification. It was in pursuance of this policy that the 
cabinet disposed of the Dreyfus case as it did. In the 
course of the events that preceded, accompanied, and fol- 
lowed the historic trial at Rennes, the government discovered 
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that a powerful agency, able in methods inexhaustible in 
energy, and unwavering in purpose, was at work destroying 
the structure to the building of which the officers of State 
were concentrating their forces. That agency was the 
combined influence of the religious orders. After the Drey- 
fus case had been removed from the docket, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, in pursuance of his general policy of reconstruc- 
tion, set himself at work to devise a plan whereby the re- 
ligious orders should no longer be in a position at a given 
opportunity to bring the republic to the brink of disruption. 
That plan took the form of the “ law of associations,” which 
the French Chamber of Deputies is now considering, and 
which provides, in brief, that a year from its passage no 
religious order shall be in existence in France unless it shall 
have been formally sanctioned by the government. 

Sweeping as the design of the French government may 
appear at a superficial glance, M. Waldeck-Rousseau has 
energetically disclaimed any revolutionary intentions. As a 
matter of fact, the French premier, at a recent sitting of 
the chamber, threw the entire strength of the government 
benches in opposition to a proposal that the concordat (the 
formal reconciliation between Church and State which was 
brought about by Napoleon in 1801) be revoked. The premier 
announced further that the government intended to respect 
scrupulously all the rights of the Church, but that the Church, 
on the other hand, would not be permitted to interfere in 
affairs of politics and State. In other words, M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau plainly conveyed the impression that the “law of 
associations ” does not constitute a declaration of war against 
Rome, but that it is rather a notice upon the addés and the 
friars that they must not dabble in politics. 

The privilege of being an active political entity, however, 
has been one of the dearest possessions of the Roman Cath- 
olic associations and brotherhoods. It was the activity of 
the addés that fed the flames of rebellion among the peasants 
of Brittany, and caused thousands of Chouans and Vendéans to 
walk gayly and hopefully to death for the royalist cause, long 
after the hopelessness of that cause had become one of the 
established facts of history. It is again the activity of the 
Roman orders that is contributing materially to the strength 
of the royalist cause in the France of to-day. The persistent 
attachment of the Roman Catholic orders to the monarchical 
form of government is one of the tendencies of history, 
which can be understood at a glance. The French govern- 
ment has reached the conclusion that it is impossible for the 
republic to make its peace with the irreconcilables. It has 
determined to remove all artificial causes of national irrita- 
tion and unrest, even at the risk of a clash with the Church. 
It remains to be seen just how serious this clash will be. The 
orders are massing their strength for the struggle. There is 
no doubt that, in spite of the well-known friendliness of Leo 
XIII. for the French republic, ultramontane influences will be 
set at work in Paris. The projected “law of associations ” 
will be contested with ability and determination, openly in the 
chamber, and secretly by assaults upon the government in 
many directions ; but the immediate results of the contest will 
be a victory for the government, —a victory by a small mar- 
gin, perhaps, but a victory, neveriheless. 

But the immediate results may be ultimately modified to 
the point of nullification by subsequent events. It is very 
probable that, under the successor of Leo XIII., the papacy 
will assume an attitude of open hostility against the French — 
republic. As it is, sentiment in the sacred college and 
in the curia is decidedly hostile to the republic. The orders 
exercise an unmistakable amount of power at the Vatican. 
It can be easily conceived that, years after the placing of 
the ‘“‘law of associations ” upon the statute books of France, 
the influence of the orders at Rome may find expression in 
an appeal to the French people which, under given condi- 
tions, might result in another Vendée. It must not be as-~ 
sumed for a moment that ecclesiastical influence has lost 
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ground very materially with the masses in certain sections of 
France. The French peasant is to-day, as he was in 1800, 
an essentially religious being, and religious, too, in the sense 
of the Roman communion. An ultramontane appeal, there- 
fore, is bound to exert a powerful influence in France ulti- 
mately, whatever may be the immediate outcome of the pend- 
ing struggle, 


In Common Things. 


Seek not afar for beauty. Lo! it glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In stars, and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see! 

It is a flower that blossoms by thy door. 

Bring love and justice home; and then no more 
Thou’lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought. 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine command: 
Life’s common deeds build all that saints have thought. 


In wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 

Men look for God, and fancy him concealed ; 

But in earth’s common things he stands revealed, 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out his name. 


The paradise men seek, the city bright 
That gleams beyond the stars for longing eyes, 
Is only human goodness in the skies. 

Earth’s deeds, well done, glow into heavenly light. 


— Minot J. Savage, 


The Country Problem. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


No avocation is more intellectual or dependent on a well- 
equipped brain than farming. It was the latest of the in- 
dustries to be developed; and with it, for the first time, came 
permanent homes and settled forms of society. It is esti- 
mated that the earth could have supported only two millions 
of hunters and fifty millions of shepherds, while nearly two 
thousand millions of farmers can find sustenance, and at the 
same time develop all that intellectual progress which makes 
up civilization. With agriculture came that necessity which 
is the mother of invention; and to this day both the inven- 
tor and the manufacturer are servitors of the farmer. The 
world’s sociology and its politics are swung about by the 
chalk marks which on the board of trade tell the state of 
the farmer’s crop. A wheat failure in Russia touches the 
smallest hamlet in Kansas. All the sciences wait upon the 
Entomology has little else to do than discuss 
the relation of insects to crops, and to show how best we may 
come out ahead in our battle with the bugs,— the battle that 
most severely taxes human energy. Geology is an analysis 
of the farmer’s soils, waters; and fertilizers; while botany 
reduces to accurate knowledge the use and cultivation of 
plants. 

By nature America was the special home of the farmer. 
The colonists engaged in no other occupation but tilling the 
land. The Declaration of Independence was written by a 
farmer. - The Congress that declared independence was 
made up mainly of agriculturists. Jefferson organized his 
slaves on a complete industrial basis. - Every Connecticut 
farmer educated his sons so that, when not making hay in the 
fields, they could make shoes in the shop. In this way all 
other industries were subordinated to land tillage. The 
farmer could turn aside from making hay when the sun shone 
to work in the shop when it rained. A New England home- 
stead held within it all that manufacture which is now dis- 
tributed through a dozen factories, from the woollen mill to 
the blacksmith shop. The steam age took away the better 
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part of these industries, and left the farm stripped of much 
of its poetry. They could be carried on more cheaply in 
huge buildings, around which grew up congested towns. 
The farmer was not only stripped of his industries and his 
self-dependence: he was left in the corn lot, to get along as 
well as he might with hand power and animal power, Steam 
went proclaiming its own laudations around the globe, and 
laughing at those that it left behind. Agriculture in 
general has never been able to make much use of the 
steam-engine. So for sixty years other industries have 
organized as manufactures and commerce, have done the 
bulk of the law-making and the custom-making, while the 
farmer has been left behind. In 1855 the farmer was still 
holding his own. Farm products were ten per cent. ahead 
of manufactured products. But in 1895 a change of fifty 
per cent. had taken place, and the farmer was forty per cent. 
behind his rivals. New England farms were deserted by the 
hundred, while Western farming was in little better condition. 
Mortgages were as thick as apples in a Kansas orchard. 
Corn was burned as fuel; and wheat, if it reached the sea- 
shore at all, must get abroad in foreign bottoms. 

Naturally, farm life lost its relative glory. The agricultu- 
rist was looked down upon. Life on the farm was remote 
from modern improvements. ‘Locally, the farmer is out in 
the woods. He isan uncultivated rustic. Farm isolation is a 
palpable terror and a social disability. Formerly the churches 
were evenly distributed; but now over half of the many of 
the country churches have died out. The brightest boys and 
girls have left the country for town vocations.” All this 
while the farmer had longer hours of work,— indeed, from 
daylight until after dark. The schools were teaching how to 
buy and sell, how to measure and weigh, but not how to sow 
and till. The geology of his own soil and the botany of his 
own plants the boy knew no more about when he left school 
than when he entered. 

At the close of the last century Jefferson and Washington 
and Madison were not only farmers, but were so by taste, so 
that nothing but duty kept them from their plantations. 
Englishmen retained their rural sentiment ; but Americans 
lost the instinct. Jefferson expressed a hope that the agri- 
cultural spirit would never be lost in America, and warned 
us that only by remaining land-tillers could we avoid the 
degeneration of Continental Europe. Yet within one hundred 
years the herding instinct was sweeping into towns the larger 
part of our population. Ten years ago it was found that 
seventy per cent. of the farmers of New York State were anx- 
ious to give up any further attempt to live on and by the farm. 
Agriculture was no longer spoken of as business; but to 
keep a saloon or laundry was “ business.” As a consequence, 
no nation on earth cared less for the homestead and the home. 
The English home, the French home, the German home, re- 
mained the central spot, toward which the members of the 
family turned with continual longing; but Americans scat- 
tered with almost the readiness of birds flitting from a nest. 

But about 1895 agriculture began to reassert itself.. It is 
a great mistake to speak of expansion as a political affair. 
The United States began to expand about 1890 ; but it was 
not until 1896 that the trade balance was in our favor. 
Heretofore the farmer, when depressed, had gone West; but 
the West was now filled. The question had become one of 
markets. In 1896 the national financiers were astounded to 
find a balance of trade in our favor of eighty millions, three- 
fourths of which came from agricultural produce. In 1897 
the balance was 120 millions in our favor, and again about 
three-fourths agricultural. In 1898 our balance rose to over 
300 millions; but now manufactures were crowding close 
after agriculture. It was a coincidence that brought the 
Spanish War coincident with this industrial expansion. 
Commercially, we were already becoming a world factor. To 
widen our territorial limits was purely an economic question. 
Meanwhile industrial expansion began to rebuild our Amer- 
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ican marine, and internal improvements naturally turned to 
such external improvement as an Isthmian canal and a 
Pacific cable. 

So it was that an evolution of agriculture met, and in part 
brought about, political expansion; and together the two had 
given us the longed for era of prosperity. Meanwhile the 
relation of farming to all other industries is being rapidly 

‘reversed. The country is more attractive as compared with 
the city. Rapid transit enables us to live on the farm, even 
when occupied in the town. The unbalancing of industries 
remains yet to be corrected. Factory products are too large: 
farm products are not large enough. The country must be 
permeated with the fulness of modern life. The change has 
gone on rapidly, but it will probably be more rapid in the 
immediate future. For wholesome national sentiment, coun- 
try love should be cultivated, and the homing instinct be 
encouraged. 


Women’s Clubs, 


It is not easy for one who looks at women’s clubs wholly 
from the outside to estimate the immense amount of actual 
good they have accomplished. They have promoted educa- 
tional interests, helped in establishing better sanitary condi- 
tions, remedied abuses in charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions, and contributed, often with an apparent utter absence 
of all desire to claim credit for themselves, to worthy objects 
connected with the public welfare. They have taken up the 
problems of household service, the hygiene of home and 
school, and allied subjects with a courage and a patience 
that have shown the way to clearer principles and to practical 
results. They have gone steadily on their way, ignoring 
adverse criticism, teaching their members how to work 
together and how to combine with other organizations for a 
common good, profiting by experience, and winning a recog- 
nized and most respected place. 

It is not from this point of view alone, however, that they 
are to be considered. In this kind of work they divide the 
honors with many other organizations. Men and women are 
acting together more and more in all concerns of education, 
charity, and reform. Women have been proved in their 
clubs, and have shown that they can work reasonably, 
serenely, and effectively with others in matters of all degrees 
of importance; and they are now everywhere taking their 
places where they can perform a maximum amount of ser- 
vice with the minimum waste of time and strength. The 
women’s club, then, ought to be considered not merely as an 
agency for getting some special work accomplished, but as a 


source of quickening life and strength for its members indi- 


vidually. It is probable, indeed, taking the clubs as they 
exist in different parts of the country, that just here they have 
accomplished their best service. 

Within a comparatively recent time a new passion to do 
something, an eagerness to attain definite results, has invaded 
clubs to an extent that does not take sufficiently into account 
the real good of the women composing them. This may be 
seen, for instance, in the disfavor into which “ self-culture,” 
as it is sometimes called, with a patronizing tinge of con- 
tempt in the tone, has fallen. It is a brave woman who can 
confess to-day to studying Dante or Browning or Mill with- 
out the explanation that she is also working hard in “ prac- 
tical sociology.” To belong to a study class is apparently to 
announce one’s self incapable of appreciating poetry or 
science or art in the leisure moments of one’s own home, and 
also to plead guilty to the charge of selfishly caring for one’s 
own soul or mind. “ Bother your sous,” says Dr. Furnivall. 
“Don’t stop to read Browning, but betake yourselves to the 
sweat-shops.” 

Now the real mission of these clubs is largely to those 
women whose lives would be distinctly poorer without them. 
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The woman, for instance, who has small children and mod- 
erate means and scanty social resources, is the woman of all 
others who most needs the brightening that comes from 
change of thought and contact with friends. She returns 
from a club meeting with new strength for those home duties 
that ought to be kept a delight, and not a burden. There is 
no time in her life when she is so impressionable as when 
her children are young, and she is eager to be just what she 
wishes them to become. She is alert to discover the good 
in paper or discussion, and quick to make it her own. She 
is not the typical club woman, but her name is legion. Her 
club ought to give her the mental stimulus, the inspiring sug- 
gestions, that she is sure to need, and by which she can 
profit. She is not alone in this need, although she may be 
more conscious of it than some of her fellow-members. Most 
women need a larger outlook on life, a more impersonal way 
of looking at things, a more immediate knowledge of the 
best that is known and thought in the world. Even if they 
have had the advantages of college training in their youth, 
they need the give and take of companionship in the higher 
ranges of thought. It is the duty of the clubs to appreciate 
this need, even when women do not appreciate it themselves. 
The influence of a club ought to make directly for the higher 
intellectual and ethical atmosphere of ourhomes. Hamerton 
said, “The essence of intellectual living does not reside in 
extent of science or in perfection of expression, but in the 
constant preference for higher thought over lower thought ; 
and this preference may be the habit of a mind which has 
not any considerable amount of information.”’ The intellect- 
ual life, as somebody else has said, is less an acquirement 
than an attitude of mind; and one great good of the woman’s 
club, not always recognized, is that it has improved “ the atti- 
tude of mind” for many a woman unaccustomed to the 
deeper ranges of thought. It has afforded a needed impulse 
toward broader living, a genuine stimulus to independent 
thinking. 

It is true that, if the study work of a club consists merely 
in listening once or twice a month to papers prepared by 
others on unrelated topics, the mental refreshment is likely 
to be as meagre as the intellectual discipline implied; and a 
genuine interest in the establishment of kitchen gardens, for 
instance, is infinitely to be preferred, especially if all the 
women of the club can be sharers in the planning and enthu- 
siasm. Yet it is altogether probable that, in any club where 
good work in philanthropic lines is attainable, the interest in 
other apparently less practical lines of thought will be also 
active and even irrepressible. 

It is therefore a pity when a club devotes itself to so-called 
practical work exclusively. One may give unto Czsar the 
things that are Cesar’s without mortgaging to him ‘one’s 
entire resources. The.study of domestic service problems 
and questions relating to the proper treatment of the defec- 
tive classes and consideration of the necessary degree of 
assistance to be given in individual cases, this is all most 
excellent. Indeed, these or similar lines of work have been 
going on ever since the modern and model clubs came into 
existence; and they are too general to need defence or advo- 
cacy. Let them not, however, crowd out utterly other aims 
which ought not to be called old-fashioned, so long as there are 
many women who need the quickening that comes from the 
pursuit of them. The mainsprings of life are within. Minds 
are widened and aims elevated by contemplating occasion- 
ally the great ideals that have stirred the hearts of poets and 
prophets; and a woman turns to her practical duties with 
clearer mind and more sympathic heart if she knows also the 
beauty of the poet’s vision and the delight of thinking a great 
scientist’s thoughts after him, even when these are appar- 
ently unrelated to the friendly visitor’s immediate perplexi- 
ties. Women’s clubs of the past have tended to promote, 
side by side with their practical work, the just sense of values, 
which is the essence of culture. 


ies 
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This is a work which they still cannot afford to neglect. 
Their best service is to make better, happier women. If a 
woman comes home from her club sunnier, brighter, more 
sure of the good in the world and of the place she holds in 
it, then her home is sunnier and brighter, too, her children 
are the gainers, and her duties to others outside her, family 
are better performed.' This is a test that clubs must meet, 
and the world’s work will gain in proportion as it is done 
efficiently. 


Evolution Falsely So Called. 


° BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


_ Two unscientific and mischievous doctrines are subtly 
gaining.a deadly hold upon the minds of the educated classes 
in America to-day. Men who laugh to scorn the Calvinistic 
conception of foreordination and predestination hold uncon- 
sciously as inhuman a theory as Calvin ever held, and in the 
name of science preach a far more deadly pessimism than 
was ever written by the author of Ecclesiastes. 

Both doctrines are supposed to be based on the teachings 
of modern science regarding the survival of the fittest and 
evolution. It would be difficult to say which is the most 
dangerous, and which the most far-reaching in its effects 
upon the thinking and the activities of Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples. Rev. Edward Cummings, late professor of Harvard 
University, has done a distinct service in recent lectures to 
Boston teachers in pointing out the wholly unscientific char- 
acter of the first doctrine; namely, that the strong are bound 
in the nature of things to crush out the weak. This doctrine, 
which has received such an impetus lately in the antago- 
nisms between superior and inferior races, and progressive 
and backward sections of the same race, he shows to be op- 
posed to the teachings of both biology and history. After 
we leave fish and reptiles, which have a prodigious number of 
young, which they neither nourish nor protect, and come to 
birds and mammals, we find a small number of young : these 
demand and receive, not only maternal devotion and sacrifice, 
but paternal protection. The higher we rise in the scale of 
intelligence, the longer the period of infant weakness contin- 
ues and the longer is the care and devotion of the parent. 
The dumb brute’s instinct for the preservation of his species 
foreshadows human brotherhood. The herds of buffalo bulls, 

“when attacked, shelter the cows and calves by surrounding 
them in a circle, following a blind instinct to preserve their 
species. In all the higher orders of the animal world, we 
find the note of sympathy and sacrifice, limited in scope, to 
be sure, but intense and genuine. Man is a selfish animal 
no more than he is a self-sacrificing parent, child, or mem- 
ber of his clan. When he gets beyond the clan in his sense 
of organic relationship, he sacrifices himself for the nation ; 

* and, when he transcends national pride and prejudice and 
sees himself related to all humanity, he serves mankind, all 
his species, as genuinely, as naturally, and according to as 
scientific a law as does the bird or buffalo. It is for his in- 
terest so todo. By his slight sacrifice to the general good, 
he receives not only ethical satisfaction, but actual, material 
rewards, as all history teaches. Spain may for a time rob 
Incas of their gold and slaughter weaker peoples, but she 
pays for it with the loss of empire and the downfall of her 
greatness. 

The man who omits sympathy as an element in human 
make-up is unscientific. They reckon ill who leave that out. 
The second dangerously prevalent misconception of the 
doctrine of evolution is that man is merely a creature of 
heredity and environment. Human institutions, the would- 
be scientific man assumes, are, like vegetable species, slowly 
evolved by a process of natural selection, for which human 
beings are little, if at all, responsible. So far as private 
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matters are concerned, he will grant you some value in the 
individual initiative; but, when it comes to questions of na- 
tions, he impugns the folly of trying to make the world over, 
His pessimism is not of the distressing sort,— that is, distress- 
ing to himself: it simply serves to cut the nerve of all incen- 
tive to reform, and leaves him with a clear conscience to eat, 
drink, and be merry, with the satisfaction of knowing that 
his puny strength can do nothing to help or hinder, that 
peace will come and war will cease when we have evolved. 

That human selection has replaced natural selection, that 
the conscious purpose of puny man is levelling mountains, 
creating lakes, annihilating time and space, modifying fauna 
and flora, civilizing cannibals, and changing the tastes and 
habits and minds and hearts of men, has not entered into his 
reflections. 

It is to him and to his fellows that is largely due to-day 
the benumbing spirit which pervades certain would-be scien- 
tific circles and which is sapping the moral life of Anglo- 
Saxondom. Listen to their street-car talk, and you hear: 
“ Yes, it can’t be helped,— racial animosity, you know. Bet- 
ter fight it out: it’s a good thing to let a little blood now and 
then. Well, human nature is just the same as it always was. 
About once in so often there’s got to be a row: it clears the 
air, you know.” “Yes, its rough on the under dog, I sup- 
pose; but that’s inevitable. The big fish always have eaten the 
little fish, and I guess they always will.” 

« A little knowledge,” said a wise man, “is a dangerous 
thing.” Certainly, a little, half-baked, second-hand knowl- 
edge of the greatest of modern scientific doctrines seems to 
me about as dangerous to international interests as any 
weapon which the devil has laid his hand on in recent years. 


Spiritual Life. 


Many a time what we call failure is only God’s angel 
stripping us of hindrances, and setting us free from lower 
entanglements, so that the higher in us may have free use 
of all its powers.— JZinot /. Savage. 


ae 
Begin now the eternal life of trustful consecration and 
sanctified service, consciously drawing your innermost life 
from God, Life will hold more to you than you ever 
dreamed.— Light on the Hidden Way. 


ae 


Would you infuse a new vigor into your lagging desires 
for good and once more set forth your aspirations after 
holiness upon an upward flight? Forget yourselves in 
toil and prayer and hope for mankind.— Charles Beard, 


& 


There is a solemn choice in life. Life and death, light 
and darkness, truth and lies, are set before us. At every 
instant the cry comes for us to choose one or the other, and 
the choice of one involves the putting away of the other. 
And we must choose. That is one of the certainties of life. 
Stopford Brooke. “¢ 

' & 


Religion is no more possible without prayer than poetry 
without language or music without atmosphere. In the 
dumb heart it invariably dies; and, wherever it lives, it is in 
the habitual faith that, as we “give good gifts unto our chil- 
dren, much more will the heavenly Father give his Holy 


Spirit to them that ask him.”—/ohn Hamilton Thom. 


ot 


Religion is a cry from the depths. 
among men have been religious ones. 


The noblest natures 
No soul of mighty 
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faculties, of sensibilities strong enough to sound the depths, 
fine enough to feel the heights of this world-mystery and 
grandeur, has been an indifferent, irreligious soul. They 
have bowed to the royalty of religious truth, either by their 
joyful possession of it or by their cry for it.— Selected. 4 


For the Christian Register. 


A Lyric of Life. 


BY CHARLES TILDEN SEMPERS. 


O Life, whose mystery we share, 
Whose depths we may not see, 
In all abysses of our doubt, 
Our trust is still in thee. 


Dark is the night in which we grope. 
Our years have cruel wrongs. 

We cannot make a purpose out 
Wherein such ill belongs. 


And yet unwilled, but, as we breathe 
The vitalizing air, 

We trust in thee, upon this rock 
Is built our house of prayer. 


Through all our ignorance and sin 
In some rude wise we see 

We are thy sons, and thou art known 
In what we ought to be. 


And deep below our bitterest doubt 
Man’s primal faith is sown, 

That Truth and Beauty and the Good 
Thy purposes make known. 


In dust of earth and worlds afar 
One Being we must trace: 

Heart’s love is more than dust or star, 
And Right reveals thy face. 


The Unknown Way. 


BY REV. EDWARD G. MASON. 


‘‘ Ethel,” said a mother to her little girl one day in the 
course of an earnest talk on the tender care of the heavenly 
Father, “‘God watches over all his creatures. Why, even a 
tiny baby sparrow cannot fall out of its nest on to the pave- 
ment without his knowing it.” 

“ And does God put the little birdie back in his nest 
again?” anxiously inquired the child. 

This little story I found not long ago in glancing through 
the columns of a New York comic paper... It was undoubt- 
edly intended to be humorous; but to me it was not humor- 
ous at all. It is infinitely pathetic. In a child’s innocent 
directness of speech, little Ethel hit fairly the keynote 
of the most disheartening problem with which thinkers — 
scientific, ethical, and theological alike — have ever wrestled. 
All unknowingly she had approached to the very entrance of 
the dark valley of questioning and doubting through which 
the tortured Job wandered -during the long period of his 
afflictions. Leering scepticism and grim pessimism were 
hovering over her at that moment, ready to snatch away her 
childhood faith and joyousness. 

For, if she replied at all, there was but one answer the 
mother could make to the inquiring child. It was simply 
“No.” If she told her the whole truth, it must have been 
that God’s care of the sparrow’s nestling does not extend to 
the point of rescuing it from its impending doom. She must 
have been constrained to acknowledge, albeit sadly and un- 
willingly, that, unless happily there be some human philan- 
thropist near at hand when such a tragedy occurs, the 
chances are very great that the little one will lie on the 
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pavement until it perishes of thirst and hunger or is set 
upon and destroyed by cruel boys or is devoured by some 
prowling cat. Despite the agonized cries of its distressed 
parents and its own piteous chirpings, no hand is reached 
down from heaven to lift it up and replace it in its home 
nest, no angel appears to succor it from its threatened fate. 

Such is stern, hard, cruel reality, the sternness and hard- 
ness and cruelty of which Ethel had never before so much 
as dreamed of. And, if in answer to her question she learned 
it then from her mother’s lips, who can doubt that it sadly 
jarred the foundations of her innocent, confiding faith in the 
watchful care and tenderness of the All-Father? She had 
been taught that God is all gentleness and mercy, and that 
he is all-powerful. With the unerring logic characteristic of 
bright children of inquiring minds, she doubtless queried of 
herself, and perhaps of others, something after this fashion: 
“Why, if God really loves the little bird, and he knows the 
trouble it is in and he can help it, doesn’t he put it back in 
its nest again with its brother and sister and mother and’ 
father birds.” 

’Twas a legitimate question. Yet it was and is a question 
which neither you, dear reader, nor I, nor any other person 
in all this world, can answer, and upon which the faith, not 
alone of children, but of some of the world’s wisest and 
noblest thinkers have made shipwreck. Rare, indeed, is the 
thoughtful man who has never been tormented by the 
insistent demands for solution of the problem involved in 
Ethel’s self-questioning ; and firm must be his faith to bear 
the test. We are prone, I think, to ignore it, when it is 
possible to set it aside. It is too vexing to keep forever in 
one’s mind. But sooner or later it is sure to confront us, 
and not seldom to our dismay, as it confronted me in that 
little story. 

I have said that no man can solve the problem suggested 
by little Ethel’s questioning,— the problem of evil and suffer- 
ing in a world over which a good God rules supreme. There 
are those, I am aware, who pretend to be able to do it, just as 
Job’s friends were sure that they knew the cause of all the 
patriarch’s afflictions. Like Job’s friends, they are sadly 
mistaken. Their absolute certainty of their ability to make 
it all plain is due oftener than not to their ignorance of its 
real magnitude and solemnity. As Robert Collyer says, 
“The man who thinks he has» solved all the mystery of 
providence and life simply does not know enough about it to 
trouble him.” The man who will meet an overwhelming 
sorrow with an argument never has himself experienced the 
heart-rending agony of deep grief. Especially is it true that 
in time of bereavement there is no more exasperating mockery 
in all the world than that pious expression with which well- 
meaning friends endeavor to comfort the afflicted as they 
stand by the side of a loved one cut down by the ruthless 
scythe of the destroyer, and declare that he or she “‘is better 
off” or “it’s all for the best.’”’ ’Tis easy to say that, when 
some other heart is breaking. God knows how hard it is to” 
say it or to hear it said, when one’s own heart is broken. 


“ « He’s better off.’ With words like these 
Kind friends their comfort try to speak. 
None doubts it of aman like him; — 
Yet far off sound the words, and weak. 


“The heart that loves is not content, 
How well soe’er the loved may be, 
To have him happy far away, 


But cries, ‘I want him still with me.’” ie 


But the fact that no man, unless we except the Master 
himself, ever has solved the problem, that probably in this 
world no man ever will, does not necessarily prove that there 
is therefore no solution. And the fact that many things 
which take place in the world in obedience to natural laws 
seem to our finite minds incompatible with the existence of 
an overruling, beneficent Being does not necessarily evidence 
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that it is therefore incompatible. If we cannot have knowl- 

let us have faith. If we cannot completely solve this 
problem which intrudes itself so often upon our minds, let us 
get what light we can upon it. ’Tis the better way. And, 
when we have approached it in this spirit, we shall find that 
there is no event in any life that will not show a bright side. 
Some will prove in due season to have been blessings in dis- 
guise. At least, let us not be hasty in calling in question the 
goodness of the heavenly Father. 

I am not a believer in special providences; that is, not 
in the ordinary meaning of the expression “ special provi- 
dences.” I do not believe that God works out the problem 
of his life for any man. But I have known circumstances in 
individual lives which, at’ the time of their occurrence, were 
deemed altogether evil, to prove to be the sources of mar- 
yellous blessings. Not seldom is the path which leads to 
fortune entered through the gateway of disappointed hopes 
and ambitions. Often does the way to a nobler, more 
helpful life lead through the dark valley of personal bereave- 
ment and bitter anguish. Then judge not too hastily. The 
fancied curse may prove a real benediction. After all, it 
may be that even in our saddest hours we are being tenderly 
led by an invisible hand along paths which we know not, 
through green pastures and beside still waters, and that some 
time we shall thank God that he brought us safely along by 
an unknown path rather than let us grope and stumble un- 
aided along a way of our own choosing. 


«I£ we could push ajar the gates of life 
And stand within, and all God’s workings see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key. 


«But not to-day. ‘Then be content, poor heart,— 
God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white, unfold; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart, 
Time will reveal the chalices of gold. 


“ And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
Where we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we shall say that ‘ God knew best.’” 


“I will bring the blind by a way that they know not; I 
will lead them in paths that they have not known; I will 
make darkness light before them, and crooked things 
straight.” Isaiah, speaking for the expected Deliverer of 
Israel, declares in these words that even the sinful and unbe- 
lieving of that unhappy nation shall, notwithstanding their 
spiritual blindness, be led safely out of exile. 

Are we not also blind? When we are visited with a great 
disappointment or sorrow, we are ready to declare that God 
has forsaken us, that there is no egress from the abyss of de- 
spondency into which we have been plunged. We look 
about us, and all is darkness. We wonder why it is that 
other people can still smile and be merry and look cheerful 
and happy. We see only misery, misery, misery, every- 
where. Looking through the darkened windows of our own 
souls, we see only blackness in the earth and heavens. But 
may it not be that, after all, it is not God’s providence, but 
our view of God’s providence, that is so dreary and desolate? 
When our hearts are sore with anguish, we are not in a con- 
dition to consider more than one aspect of life. We cannot 
believe there is any other. We are passing through a deep 
and dark ravine into which no ray of God’s sunlight of joy 
and peace enters ; and in our narrowness of vision, our lack 
of faith, we are ready to believe that our path leads through 
a ravine all the way, with no hope of coming out under the 
blue sky at last. 

It is natural enough to grow sceptical under such circum- 
stances. It is not reasonable; but men are swayed by 
emotion rather than guided by reason. It is not reasonable, 
because no one can see to the end of his destiny or know to 
what result any circumstance in his life may tend, No one 
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can know whither he is being led by that mysterious force 
which some call Law and others Fate, which Christians call 
Providence. The sight is holden from the future. It may 
be holden all the days of one’s earthly life. But even that 
means nothing, for the destiny of an immortal soul cannot be 
rounded out in threescore years and ten. Yet even within 
the natrow circle of my own life I have lived long enough to 
learn that many a disappointment has been a way along 
which I have been led, blind and protesting, to nobler things 
and greater usefulness. And I have learned, further, that 
along the roughest, stoniest, bleakest way there always grow 
some sweet flowers of joy and peace. 

Here is a young man who bas entered business life. The 
future looks bright for a successful career. But by and by, 
after success seems assured, he meets with misfortunes due 
to no fault of his own, the foundations begin to crumble, and 
erelong all the splendid structure of his hopes and dreams 
for the future come crashing down about him. “Tis a sad 
ending of all his weary days of labor, and he questions the 
beneficence of a Providence which allows such a catastrophe. 
Why should he meet with failure, while others less honest, 
less just, less unselfish than himself, succeed? But, after a 
decade has passed, he sees, as he looks back over the inter- 
vening years, that his apparent misfortune has proved to be 
one of the greatest of his life’s blessings. Blind that he was, 
he could not see that this obstacle which suddenly loomed up 
before him to cut him off from business success was to be 
the means of turning him aside into another and far more 
congenial path of usefulness and duty. In the perspective 
of years that event, like many another event in his own life, 
and in other lives, which had been deemed a curse, became 
a luminous blessing. 

But some one may suggest that not all seeming misfortunes 
are thus shown to be beneficent providences. And he may 
further declare that some things that transpire in the world 
cannot be reconciled with the thought of God as a Being 
infinitely powerful and at the same time infinitely tender and 
loving. Quite true. I have already said that only faith can 
fully answer the questionings of little Ethel’s heart. 

All we can say is that, in accordance with natural laws, 
whose animus we cannot know, though we doubt not it is 
beneficent, all animate things are subject to suffering and 
death, often through no fault of their own, and that to our 
finite minds there is no explanation of this sad truth. But 
even yet why doubt God? So long as we remain blind, our 
eyes veiled with mortality, it illbeseems us to pronounce 
judgment upon the wisdom and love of the Almighty. For 
us it is wisest to get all the light we can on our dark way, 
and trust for the rest that it leads to a brighter destiny. We 
cannot always say, whatever may have occurred, “It is for 
the best’ I do not believe God requires that we be always 
ready to say that. In many instances, were we to do so, it 
wonld be the mockery of canting hypocrisy. But we can and 
should make the best of everything. If there is more dark- 
ness than light upon our path, we need not therefore refuse 
the comfort of whatever light there is. We shall find that 
even in the blackest night some ray will pierce the cheerless 
gloom. We can ourselves do much to transform apparent 
curses into real blessings. 

And the time will come, beloved, when we shall under- 
stand it all; when we shall know that all the way we have 
been tenderly led by an invisible hand; when darkness shall 
become light before us, and crooked things shall be made 
straight. 

« Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been learned, 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As Stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 


And we shall see how all God’s plans are right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true,” 
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Church Building. 


BY W, HENRY WINSLOW. 


II. 


In a previous article, I referred to the stress 
laid upon cathedral and costly church building 
by ritualistic Episcopalians, and their idea of 
glorifying God through costliness. I quoted a 
representative writer of theirs who holds that 
uninterrupted sight, and, inferentially, other 
practical desiderata, are of less consequence than 
sumptuous church edifices, which, if begun on a 
grand scale, may, he thinks, remain ugly and in- 
complete indefinitely, without detriment to the 
Titualist’s ideal. I have said that this conception 
of church-building to glorify God seems to be a 
pagan rather than a Christian one, and not in 
harmony with modern liberal thought. 

Ugliness, incompleteness, and practical unfit- 
ness can hardly inhere in any good plan for 
glorifying the source of beauty and fitness and of 
the faculties whereby we recognize them. 

Any building should of course be lastingly 
weather-proof; and in church buildings, centres 
of much varied activity, there should be suitable 
and sufficient room for it all, and provision for 
enlargement. Reversing Mr. Ruskin’s con- 
clusion, ours, I think, should be that, “of two 
marbles, equally beautiful, applicable, and dura- 
ble,” we ought to choose for our churches the 
least costly “ because it is so.” 

It is a common opinion among others than rit- 
ualists a church should be of “ dressed ” stone,— 
that is, the most expensive material and decora- 
tion; but who can give any good reason for this 
opinion? Brick-work is not only cheaper, but 
more durable, besides being fit for use in combi- 
nation with stone or terra-cotta. In Northern 
Italy is a noble and complete school of this sort 
of architecture. Northern Europe shows what 
may be done with still less costly material; 
namely, rough-cast, hard common brick, rubble 
and framed timber in combination, in buildings 
centuries old. It is not the material, but the 
skill and enthusiasm put into it, which gives us 
beauty; and it may be added that the church 
building, standing for all beautiful things, is pe- 
culiarly entitied to visible beauty, and that econ- 
omy of every sort, through expenditure of 
thought, is one of the first canons of art. Har- 
mony of color and proportion, agreeable masses 
and contours, are independent of expense. 
Much money will not insure them, and too much 
usually precludes them. 

The troublesome question of style goes hand 
in hand with the general planning of an archi- 
tectural building. It is the rock on which com- 
mittees often split, and where unrestrained 
individualism hampers the architect’s profes 
sional freedom, as it does not hamper that of the 
clergyman, the doctor, or the lawyer. It should 
be left with the competent architect, who should 
be in genuine sympathy with his clients, which a 
Romanist cannot be with Protestants, nor as high 
Churchman with those who are contented with 
what he calls “meeting-houses.” I except the 
sympathy which hires a pew a little in advance 
of the action of a building committee. 

The average congregation reasons as if the 
question of style were like that of getting a 
Sunday hat or coat. They ask what kind of 
churches other people are building, or what is 
the latest fashion for churches, thinking that 
there need be less essential relation between the 
practical ends and the appearance of the church 
building than between most men and their 
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clothes. On the contrary, the relation should 
be like that of one’s anatomy to his flesh and 
features; and to insist that any living church 
organization should borrow the appearance of 
another is as if any individual should be required 
to assume indifferently one or another man’s ex- 
terior. Good architecture cannot be had ready 
made. It must be grown from the root of an 
innate necessity. In any case the competent 
architect’s method of determining the suitable 
style for a given purpose is akin to that whereby 
all the historic styles came to be. 

Sometimes it is thought that bygone peoples 
set themselves to manufacture agreeable archi- 
tecture, one creating off-hand, for instance, the 
Classic, another the Gothic, and another the 
Renaissance style. But, in fact, those peoples 
never dreamed in advance of what is now under- 
stood by thesenames. They sought for definite 
uses through their structures, with much inde- 
pendence; and thus, subject te climatic condi- 
tions and local material, the styles unfolded 
themselves. Graco Roman architecture was 
transformed in the service of Christianity, 
“ Romanesque’’ was the transition from embat- 
tled monastic construction to “Gothic’’; and 
this, under the influence of the revival of Classic 
forms, melted by degrees into “ Renaissance.” 

Yet there are those who will assert that 
Renaissance is not a fit style for a church, but 
Gothic is, there being, in fact, more difference 
between the earliest and latest Gothic styles 
than between the type of Gothic preceding the 
Renaissance period. To them Gothic archi- 
tecture probably means only high-roofed, but- 
tressed buildings, with pointed-arched openings. 
The impression that a style is a fixed thing 
rather than an evolutionary series of things, and 
subserviency to precedent,—these weigh alike 
upon the public and the architects, many of 
whom think it well to copy a style or even a 
particular building, forcing it into service by 
hook or by crook, They forget that, if their 
model is good, it isso mainly through its fulfil- 
ment of unique conditiofs of its own, which, 
therefore, cannot be theirs. 

The country is full of churches apparently 
taken seriously by their constructors as “Classic ” 
or “Gothic,” whose material, construction, and 
uses are as inconsistent with each other as with 
their fancied prototypes. For example, there is 
a church in Boston of some pretension, perhaps 
seventy years old: a brick barn, lighted by high, 
round-arched windows, with precisely balanced 
“voids and solids.” It has “a false front,” con- 
sisting of a stone portico with Ionic columns 
supporting an empty pediment. This would-be 
temple, crowded between overtopping buildings, 
almost touches the thronged street where pri- 
vate Carriages, express wagons, and automobiles 
run to and fro, and on its doors hang notices of 
Lenten and Easter services. 

Perhaps such a building would not be re- 
peated to-day in our large cities, but elsewhere 
such incongruities are the rule; and the architect 
who should demur at placing a pseudo Classic 
or Gothic building among a crowd of modem 
colonial houses, or in a village of white paint 
and green blinds, would be scouted, though his 
reasonable plea were that any new structure 
should be fit for its neighborhood. 

Our divergence into the general field of archi- 
tecture suggests that a church building, to be in 
accordance with the character of rational Chris- 
tian liberalism, should serve and show that it 
serves its uses, showing also something of the 
free, friendly, and beautiful spirit of its builders; 
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and, consequently, it should possess a delicate 
grace and cheerfulness, without the gloom, but 
not without the happy enthusiasm of the medi- 
zeval craftsmen. It should give evidence of 
intelligent taste, unprejudiced choice, and econ= 
omy of material, and should not be discordant 
with its surroundings. Foul air and a sombre 
interior should not belie the expression of 
“ sweetness and light.” 

What stands in the way of realizing such a 
theory of church-building? What but vague- 
ness and disagreement on the part of a congre- 
gation as to any theory well considered, lack of 
harmony in building committees and between 
committees and their architects? If a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, surely it can- 
not well be raised under such circumstances. A 
desire for the full representation of a congrega- 
tion leads to large committees and too great 
diversity of opinion. 
sons is Jarge enough. Were it not for possible 
disability, three would be better. Large con- 
tributors to a building fund sometimes expect 
proportionate, influence, though their acquaint- 
ance with architecture may be slight. Others, who 
can give but little money, may be able to secure 
far better results. Cultivated taste and the busi- 
ness man’s faculties are equally indispensable. 
Above all, it should be a matter of faith with 
congregations that, if they insist upon practical 
acquirements with a single eye, other desirable 
things will logically follow, the best architect- 
ure, as has been said, being the most adequate 
imaginative expression of just such require- 
ments, 

What sort of churches will satisfy the future 
may be doubtful, but, if people will not go to 
church, the church, as in the beginning, must go 
to them; and the itinerant missionary railroad car 
foreshadows perhaps thousands of them through- 
out the land, as the summer union church does 
the great central city people’s church, inviting 
every human creature to enter. It may be for 
this that the modern cathedral builder is work- 
ing, building better than he knows. The sub- 
urban and country church may take its stand 
between the two, constructed, perhaps, on some 
such lines as I have here traced. 


The House at The Hague. 


A reporter for the Congregationalist has re- 
cently interviewed Dr. Hale concerning the 
International Court at The Hague, and gives 
he substance of his conversation thus :— 


The arrangement of the details has pro- 
ceeded under the guidance of the secretary of 
foreign affairs of Holland, who, ex officio, is 
secretary of the court. Nation after nation 
has named its representatives on the court; 
and, as soon as nine of them had ratified the 
compact, the question of procuring a perma- 
nent home for the court became practical and 
necessary. An elegant palace providentially 
came into the market just then, and was se- 
cured by the Dutch secretary of foreign 
affairs for the home of the court. It. has 
been suitably furnished, apartments are now 
ready for the judges, and stationery, with a 
suitable inscription, is now lying about on 
the desks, ready to be used. This building 
will be the headquarters of the International 
Bureau. It will be the seat of a permanent 
administrative council, composed of the diplo- 
matic representatives of the signatory powers 
accredited to The Hague and of the Nether- 
lands minister of foreign affairs, who will 
act as president. This administrative coun- 


A committee of five per-. 
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cil will organize the court, employ 
officials, determine the order of proc 


with and between the powers. 

Dr. Hale, out and out Bostonian as he is, 
now contends that Boston is no longer the 
centre and hub of the universe, but that it is 
now to be found in this palace at The Hague, 
where, he conceives, it can be most truly 
said, ‘‘This is the moral centre of the uni- 
verse,—a universe of which Martineau has 
said, ‘Honor, truth, and integrity are the 
laws of every sun in every system.’ ’” 

Dr. Hale waxes fanciful and facetious, as 
he declares that from this time on any Amer- 
ican is entitled to walk into this palace and 
say that, in view of the United States’ share 
of the purchase price being $1,638, ‘‘I own a 
share in this building to the extent of twenty- 
one per cent. of one mill. Please give me 
some note-paper, and please fill up that ink- 
stand. I wish to write to my friends in 
Cranberry Centre, Idaho.’’ He grows more 
sober, but continues eloquent, as he points 
out the significance of the fact that there is 
one spot of land and one building in the 
world that united Christendom owns, the 
building being the home of peace and the 
place of arbitrament by intellect and con- 
science, not arms. 

But Dr. Hale has something more than en- 
thusiasm and fancy to reveal. He says that 
already there are fourteen cases awaiting the 
formal organization and procedure of this 
court, independent of any cases that may 
arise out of the uprising in China. Probably 
the first of these to be heard will be a.dispute 
between Bulgaria and Moldavia over posses- 
sion of an island in the Danube River. 

There is a possibility that one of the first 
duties of the court may be to pass upon the 
indemnity question arising out of China’s 
attack on Christendom. It is understood in 
Washington that the United States would 
favor this course, and that she is working 
toward that end. Russia presumably would 
agree, and Great Britain as well. I happen 
to know that pressure is being brought to 
bear from non-official sources to induce the 

Protestant missionary boards in the United 

States to assent to this method of determin- 

ing amounts due the United States for dam- 

age done to mission property and mission- 
aries’ property. The Churchman has indorsed 
the plan editorially, and doubiless other jour- 
nals will. Certainly, if the tangle cannot be 
straightened ont by ordinary courses of diplo- 
macy, no better method seems feasible. 
There is something exhilarating and in- 
fectious about Dr. Hale’s interest in this 
t matter, which makes you glad to have 
listened to his words. Unlike many men of 
his age also prominent in the world of 
letters, he keeps his faith in humanity and 
in his country. But that is not surprising, 
since he knows men and rubs elbows with 
his fellows. 
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The City Problem. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I wish to file no protest against your notice — 
January 3— of my little book, “The City Prob- 
lem.” But, evidently, the writer of the review 
did not assume the correct view-point from which 
to estimate the work. This, of course, disquali- 
fied him for the task of reading the book intelli- 
gently and sympathetically. Under such condi- 
tions the chances are that the book was not 
“read” at all. I assume this to be the case 
because other reviewers have accorded the book 
just this same treatment. 


afterward corrected the range of vision with the 


minor |'judgment. The book is predicated squarely on 
edure, | the assumption that evolution is a fact of uni- 
and be the medium of all communications | yersal economy. In case evolution is a dream 
of folly, then the book must be silly: otherwise 
it cannot be silly. 


that humanity constitutes an uncreated factor or 
element in a self-existent, infinite, and Deific 
Universe. 
versal Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood and 
equality of man. This fact of the divinity of 
each human person, and the co-ordinate equality 


And some such have | us in 


result of a re-review more than offsetting all the | I pray for th 
unfavorable criticisms contained in their first} my heart. 
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One of the inferences attending evolution is 


Here we reach the fact of the uni- 


of rank among all personal items of humanity, 
must be steadily recognized and dealt with in 
any rational study of social phenomena and 
human duty. 

A farther inference is unavoidable for the true 
evolutionist. Antedating its era of sensuous 
manifestations, humanity must have had a begin- 
ningless existence of potentiality. A complete 
evolutional history of humanity then must be 
coeval and coextensive with the organism of 
the Deific Universe. And in this same relation 
evolution implies that within the inalterable 
volume of this universe all component atoms 
and units are compelled into ceaseless readjust- 
ment; and such readjustment makes for the 
highest welfare of the entire whole. Therefore, 
the social experiences of humanity must be per- 
petually undergoing the process of beneficent 
change. And so, inits ever-onward sweep, human 
history is to be accepted as a revelation of the 
immutable force of universal economy. It has 
never been given to any man, any nation, nor to 
humanity as a whole, to largely divert, human 
history from its fixed orbit among universal 
forces. 

All this leaves us but a single method of 
studying humanity, human duty, and human des- 
tiny. And this is the profound method. But 
we constantly set profundities aside in the inter- 
ests of incidentals. The city, as a factor of 
human history, is purely incidental. For the 
time being it represents the genius of com- 
mercialism. Except for commercial interests 
there had never been the city. Commercialism, 
with its city, has come into human history as 
one of the beneficent phases of evolutional up- 
growth. In the order of universal economy, it 
has been assigned its mission. When that mis- 
sion is accomplished, the decree of universal 
good must demand its retirement. Man always 
acts foolishly when not working in unison with 
universal force and order. We are magnifying 
commercialism as if it were a final and funda- 
mental human estate. Nature has ordained it 
to prepare the way for a greater good for man- 
kind. But we are in effect asking to keep it, 
even at the forfeit of the better good which can 
reach us only in the retirement of commercialism 
and the city. parse 

In its onward sweep of maturity, nature does 
not stop to ask man’s advice nor consent. The 
earthly race of humanity came; and it is going. 
Commercialism and the city came; and they are 
going. And it were a serious impeachment of 
the order of universal economy to assume that 
the extinction of the race, and so of the inci 
dental city, is not in the highest possible sense 
for the good of all involved interests. Brother- 
hood, under the terms of the Golden Rule, lies 
beyond commercialism as now expressed by the 
city. Infinite force and goodness are carrying 
to its inheritance of brotherhood. .If such 
-a faith in God and humanity is really silly, then 
e coming of a more rational faith to 

A. A. HoskIN. 
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The Peace Conference.” 


Dr. Holls did a good deal of excellent 
work at The Hague; and to him more than to 
anybody else is due the draft of the plan of 
mediation proposed by the Americans, which 
was afterward accepted. 

His book on the Peace Conference gives an 
interesting account of what is perhaps the 
most striking event in the history of diplo- 
macy. ‘The author says that The Hague Con- 
ference will be notable for having done so 
much, after failing to do what the czar, who 
initiated it, had most at heart. Disarma- 
ment was seen at once to be impracticable. 
The conference set to work to make wars less 
frequent and less dreadful. The members 
met under the influence of almost universal 
scepticism. Day by day and week by week 
their hope and courage grew. When the day 
of adjournment came, they were fired with 
enthusiasm for what they had done, and for 
what they foresaw others would hereafter do, 
following the line they had marked out. Mr. 
Holls wisely gives a full and clear account, 
not only of the achievements of the confer- 
ence, but of its failures also, and their causes. 
His book will be interesting to students of 
international law in the same way in which 
the Madison Papers are interesting to the 
student of the Constitution of the United 
States. It shows the working of the minds 
of the members of the conference, who repre- 
sented the highest form of modern diplomacy. 
It will be useful as a guide for other peace 
conferences which, we may be sure, will fol- 
low this one, 

‘‘The year 1898,’? says Mr. Holls, ‘‘is 
notable for three events, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the death of Prince Bismarck, and 
the czar’s proposal of a disarmament confer- 
ence.’’ Mr. Holls thinks that these three 
events are logically connected. The death of 
Bismarck marks the end of the era of ‘‘blood 
and iron.’? The Spanish-American War an- 
nounces that a new power has entered the 
arena of world politics,—a power inclined to 
peace, but capable of great military and 
naval development. Then follows, logically, 
as Mr. Holls thinks, the invitation issued 
by the greatest military power in the world 
to all civilized nations to meet in conference 
for the purpose of relieving the crushing 
weight of military armaments which had 
steadily increased since Bismarck’s policy of 
‘*blood and iron’’ was first announced. 

The author lays proper stress on the good 
work done by the representatives of the 
United States. Mr. Holls himself suggested 
the plan of special mediation by which, when 
two powers find themselves involved in a con- 
troversy which may lead to war, each may 
choose a friendly power to act as a second. 
The duty of seconds thus chosen is like the 
duty of seconds defined by the duelling code, 
They must try to settle the quarrel without 
war. If war comes, they must try to end it 
as speedily as may be. As Mr. Holls re 
marks, after a decisive battle, the second of 


*Tur Peace Conrerence AT THE HaGuE, AND ITS 
BEARtNGs ON INTERNATIONAL LAW AND Poxtcy. By 
Frederick W. Holls, D.C.L. The Macmillan Company. 
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the defeated party may declare that enough 
has been done for honor. 

The establishment of a permanent interna- 
tional court of arbitration was perhaps the 
best achievement of the conference. Mr. 
Holls shows the earnest efforts of the Ameri- 
can delegation to this end, but gives to Lord 
Pauncefote the credit of the first definite pro- 
posal. Of the reservation placed on record 
by the representatives of the United States, 
that nothing contained in the convention 
shall be so construed as to require the United 
States to depart from its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions, Mr. 
Holls says it was the first time that the 
Monroe Doctrine had ever been officially com- 
municated to the representatives of all the 
great powers. 

To his history of the conference Mr. Holls 
appends the full text in French and English 
of the final act, treaties, and declarations 
there adopted. Another appendix contains 
a full account of the Hugo Grotius celebra- 
tion at Delft, July 4, 1899, at which Ambas 
sador White delivered an address and placed 
on the tomb of Grotius a silver wreath, in 
token of reverence and gratitude from the 
United States of America. 


Hyaxkunin-IssHu. (Single Songs of a 
Hundred Poets.) Literal Translations into 
English, with Renderings according to the 
Original Metre. By Clay MacCauley, A.M. 
Tokyo: The Asiatic Society of Japan. $2. 
With the help of Japanese friends and 
scholars, Mr. MacCauley has rendered into 
English, with explanatory notes and com- 
ments, a series of a hundred brief poems 
familiar as a collection in Japan for more 
than five hundred years. He gives first a lit- 
eral and then a metrical translation of each 
poem. We have seen nothing better adapted 
to convey to the Western mind some impres- 
sion of the delicate, almost intangible charm 
of Japanese poetry. Containing but five lines 
each, a dainty picture is made the symbol 
of some poetic emotion or experience. 


THE RUBA’IYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald, with a 
‘Commentary by H. M. Batson and a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by E. D. Ross. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—This 
volume includes an historical sketch of Persia 
during the lifetime of Omar Khayyam, eight 
hundred years ago, and an account of the poet 
himself, so far as the facts can be gleaned 
from Oriental sources. Then follows some 
account of Fitzgerald and his relation to the 
Rubaiyat, with the text of his translation. 
This is first given continuously, and then 
each quatrain receives separate treatment in 
acommentary. The intention of the editors 
is to assist the general reader to a better un- 
derstanding of the poet and the work of his 
translator. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, 
1900-1901.—According to the ‘‘general sum- 
mary,’’ the whole number of teachers in Har- 
vard University is now 496. There are 5 
University preachers, 20 curators and library 
officers, 26 proctors and other officers. In the 
college there are 1,992 students; in the Scien- 
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tific School, 507; in the Graduate School, 341, 
—being a total of 2,840 students connected with 
the college. In the other departments there 
are: Divinity School, 28; Law School, 647; 
Medical School, 605; Dental School, 126; 
Veterinary School, 18; Bussey Institution, 
33. Deducting 9 names inserted more than 
once, the total for the academic year in the 
University is 4,288. At the Summer School 
of 1900, 987 persons were in attendance. 


THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. .By James 
Thompson Bixby. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. The two names on the title-page of 
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Heretofore known as 7he Crisis in Morals, 
the book now comes out in a new edition 
with Zhe Ethics of Evolution substituted as 
the leading title. The change is made be- 
cause Dr. Bixby thinks the new title better 
expresses his purpose and his treatment of 
ethics, Ina new preface he calls attention 
to the fact that his criticisms on Spencer’s 
system of ethics do not imply that he is not 
himself a hearty accepter of and believer in 
the doctrine of evolution. 


WINEFRED. By S. Baring-Gould. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—There is 


this volume indicate the evolution of a title. | good work in Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s latest 


Theodore Parker 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


Second Impression 


With two Portraits. 12mo, $1.50 


In the London Jnugutrer for December 29 the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, one of the most eminent of living Unitarian 
ministers in England, reviews Mr. Chadwick’s Life of 
Theodore Parker. 
copy the following paragraphs : — 


From his very favorable article we 


It was a happy inspiration in Mr. Chadwick’s bosom or some one’s else: 
that set him to add one more to the Lives of Theodore Parker. It is not 
merely by his bright literary gifts that he is qualified for the task, but by 
a sympathetic spirit and sympathetic experiences. It is no’secret that 
the sweet-tempered Brooklyn preacher, like Parker before him, had a push 
for it to secure the collegiate training which he so well assimilated, and 
knows something of the poor scholar’s youthful struggles. And his fine 
sympathy with many sorts of literature, his broad-minded religious position, 
and his hatred of oppression and wrong give him a key to Parker’s inward 
personality, and help him to draw his subject with lifelike lineaments. 

... And the result of these favorable conditions is everything that we 
could desire. We have a Theodore Parker presented to us who strikes 
the imagination with singular power,— a saint and a hero achieving mighty 
things, a splendid servant of the Lord, and all the while a most human 
being, whom we long to know, to talk with, and to listen to. 

... The book traces the story of his ministry, with its ever-expanding 
circles of religious influence; vividly, but soberly, describes his conflicts 
with the orthodox Unitarianism of the day; gives an account of his philos- 
ophy and theology; exhibits him as the great religious leader that he 
became; shows him wielding the sledge-hammer of his mighty power in 
the anti-slavery struggle; narrows down to the pathetic story of his ebbing 
strength and vain quest of health; and concludes with the appreciation 
left on record by his contemporaries and the judicial and judicious esti- 
mate at which the biographer himself arrives. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, BosTon 
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novel, especially in the character drawing of 
Jane, mother of the heroine. She isa bitter, 
passionate woman, driven by ill-treatment 
and injustice to wrong-doing for the sake 
of her daughter, yet capable of self-sacr'fice 
and reparation. The chalk cliffs of Devon- 
shire and the wild country thereabouts, favor- 
able for smuggling, provide the setting that 
Mr. Baring-Gould loves. The plot is rather 
unusual, and well supplied with exciting sit- 
uations and unexpected events. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Mosher’s January Bide/o¢ is an exceed- 
ingly precious one, containing, as it does, 
all the numbers of Mr. W. H. Henley’s 
series, ‘In Hospital.’’ Our attention was 
first called to these remarkable poems by Mr. 
Howells, who submitted-one of the most 
realistic of them to his readers in a Harper's 
Magazine review. Later we read them all, 
and they have never seemed less wonderful 
to us than at the first reading. They reflect 
every aspect of hospital life, from the en- 
trance to the glad escape, with wonderful 
fidelity. At our first reading Henley was but 
aname tous. Since then his own writings 
and Stevenson’s letters have made him a 
familiar guest. He has written lines that we 
should like to blot, but none of them are in 
the hospital series. It would not have been 
a bad idea to include Henley’s poem to Ste- 
venson, who met him first in this same hos- 
pital. 


The Magazines. 


The Saturday Evening Post is the oldest 
journal in America, having appeared regu- 
larly every week for the past one hundred and 
seventy-three years, except for the short pe- 
riod when Philadelphia was in the hands of 
the British army. It is one of the most suc- 
cessful papers in the country, having a paid 
circulation of three hundred thousand copies 
weekly. The last issue contains many arti- 
cles of interest. W. J. Chalmers, who has 
had long experience in mming matters, tells 
many stories of ‘‘salted’’ mines. The artists, 
Bush, Opper, Davenport, and Nelan, combine 
to tell of American cartoonists and their 
work. Hon. Galusha A. Grow gives many 
interesting stories connected with his fifty 
years in the Congress of the United States. 
There is the usual! bright array of clever an- 
ecdotes and bright short articles. This in- 
stalment of the story of ‘‘The Freshman at 
Harvard College’’ is the most exciting one 
yet, and the letters of ‘‘The Congressman’s 
Wife’’ are continued. 


Literary Notes. 


Descriptions are put upon the jackets of 
books to serve as a little item of information 
to the possible buyer, who looks at the book 
and glances through it to satisfy himself 
whether it is of the kind he cares to buy. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued as 
No. 146 of their well-known ‘‘ Riverside 
Literature Series’’ one of Longfellow’s New 
England tragedies, Giles Corey of the Salem 
Farms, in paper covers, at 15 cents net, 
postpaid. This edition is equipped with an 
appendix containing hints and directions for 
the representation of the play on the stage, 
as prepared and followed out by the Old 
South Historical Society, who have recently 
presented this play in Boston. 
E, Scudder has written an interesting in- 
troduction. : 


Mr. Horace 


JESUS 


Socrat LIFE. 


“Tn the mass of literature of the present 
age concerning the social ameliora- 
tion or the social revolution of ex- 
isting conditions, this volume is 
distinguished by the sanity of 
its suggestions and the human- 
ness of its appeal. . .. Books 
such as this cannot be too ear- 
nestly commended.’’ — PuBLic 
LEDGER, Philadelphia. 


« This noble book.” —-THE CHURCHMAN. 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


My an aa tn data da did dnd tp didnt dnt tadhin enn nein aaa 
“Vital, searching, comprehensive.’—TuE Epworth HERALp. 


FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, 


Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Har- 
vard University, has just issued a book entitled : — 


CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 


An EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
In RELATION TO SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
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‘¢Sympathetic, broad, interpreta- 
tive; spiritual without being mys- 
tical, rational without being rational- 
istic, ethical without being legal, ... 
comprehensive and catholic in 
its spirit.’’—OvUTLOOK. 


“The subject is treated with a schol- 
arly lucidity and vigor that 
attracts and holds the attention of 
the thoughtful reader.”— SATURDAY 
EVENING GAZETTE, Boston. 


- 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immédiate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, - 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“NO BECINNINC,’’ 
The Identity of God with Nature 


DEMONSTRATED. 
“One of the greatest masterpieces along its line ever 
written.... Causes the veil of orthodox superstition to 


rend from top to bottom.”—Rev. P. M. Harmon, D.D. 
“The argument is unanswerable.””—Avena, Boston. 
“Strikingly bold and original.”"—Chicago Chronicle. 
“Strongest book on earth.”—Cor. WV. ¥. Truth Seeker. 
The only book of its kind in existence. Answer it who 

can. Neat cloth bindings 183 pages, two striking illustra- 

tions, 75 cents postpaid. : 
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A_New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. $ 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 


edges. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
272 Congress Street, - = = 
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Che Dome. 
Winter Birds. 


I watch them from the window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter 
And revel in the snow! 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 
Ah! may | be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words! 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 


—George Cooper, in the Woman's Journal. 


The Bad Quarter. 


“T’m afraid, Irene, you’ll have to take my 
place to-day.” 

Irene Gage turned briskly from the window. 
It would be a perfect day, and the ice on the 
river was firm and smooth. The first Saturday 
of the winter, too, on which skating had been 
possible. 

“Of course, Leona, I will,” she said after swal- 
lowing once or twice. “If you stay at home and 
let mamma doctor your cold, you will be all 
right by Monday.” : 

Just then the gentle little mother brought in 
the steak and coffee, and they all took their 
places at the breakfast table. The family con- 
sisted of the father and mother and these two 
daughters. Leona was twenty-one, and for a 
year she had had a small stock of fancy work 
materials for sale in the book and stationery 
store of a friend. In addition to selling these! 
goods, she did embroidery for others. Her 
mother and sister helped with this work. 

Irene was fourteen and a tenth-grade pupil in) 
the Somerville High School. There was an es-| 
pecial reason that winter for the great interest 
shown in the store. In two months the small) 
mortgage on their home was due.. Mr. Gage 
had been a partial invalid for years, but had now 
regained his health and was working at a fair 
salary. He would be able to pay the debt all 
but one hundred dollars. His wife and daugh- 
ters were working hard, hoping to be able to sur- 
prise him by giving him the needed sum. 

So Irene cheerfully gave up her holiday, and 
listened to Leona’s directions. 

“Tt’s too bad it’s Saturday,” the eldest sister 
began; but Irene interrupted her. 

“T’d have to be excused from school if it was 
any other day. I know Saturday is a busy day, 
but I’ll try not to make many blunders.” 

“Stop at the express office as you go down,” 
Leona began. “The medizval embroidery silk 
for Mrs. Hunter will be there. Be careful not to 
get the filoselle mixed with the others. Miss 
Clay is coming in to-day to select silks for a 
violet centrepiece. Oh, don’t forget to tell Lena 
Cramer that the Caspian floss came yesterday. 
She will stop on her way to dinner.” 

“Don’t tell me any more,” Irene cried. 
back to bed, dear. I’ll do my best.” 

On reaching her sister’s place of business, 
she proceeded to arrange the small stock of 
goods in the most attractive manner possible! 
There were several customers, then a lull came. 
Irene looked over longingly at the display of 
books on the opposite counter, Mr. Wilkins 
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always allowed her to read any she chose, and 
there was “A Singular Life” that she could 


finish in a couple of hours. 


“JT won't, though,” she decided suddenly. “I 
will attend to the store; for, if I begin to read, I 
shall forget where I am.” 

She sat down to work at the pretty linen 
photograph frame her sister had commenced. 
It was to be embroidered with scarlet carna- 
tions, and she selected the shades with the 
greatest care. 

She had just finished her mid-day lunch, 
when a man, who was a stranger to her, 
entered the store, and called for a paper of 
needles. He threw down a silver dollar in pay- 
ment. Irene brought him the change, but he 
handed her back one of the quarters she had 
given him. 

“T don’t want that. 
harshly. 

Irene examined it closely. It was worn and 
defaced, and the stamp was different from the 
one usually found upon coins of that denomina- 
tion. ; 

“Are you sure it is not good?” she asked. 

“I’m sure you can’t pass it off on me. I’m in 
a hurry,” was his uncourteous reply. 

The girl’s cheeks flushed. He thought she 
was trying to cheat him. She brought another 
quarter of a dollar withdut a word. When he 
was gone, she again looked intently at the piece 
of money that she held in her hand. 

“T don’t know where I got it, but it will have 
to be thrown away,” she thought. ‘The loss 
will eat up the profits on the sales I have made 
this morning. Just when we are so anxious to 
earn money, too. It may be good, after all.” 

She stood a moment irresolute. Then she 
went to the cash drawer, and put the quarter in 
the department where the coins of that denomi- 
nation were kept. Her face burned, but she 
went back to her work. 

The silk knotted, and her impatient fingers 
made the matter worse. A party of school- 
girls, skates over their arms, hurried by, nod- 
ding and waving their hands to her. 

Customers were plentiful that afternoon. 
There was no opportunity of disposing of the 
quarter, however, until the short winter day was 
drawing toaclose. Mrs. Van Dorn, a wealthy 
but eccentric old lady, entered and asked for 
ribbon. 

“Let me see some of your work that is fin- 
ished,” she said after selecting a yard and a 
quarter of ribbon. “I want to have some em- 
broidery done, if I can find some one who will 
do it well.” 

Irene deftly spread before her the few pieces 
of work Leona had on hand. Mrs. Van Dorn 
scrutinized them closely, and asked many ques- 
tions about the texture of the linen and the 
laundrying of the silks. Irene answered her 
politely. So interested did she become that the 
haunting coin was forgotten until Mrs. Van 
Dorn said, taking a half-dollar from her purse 
to pay for the ribbon,— 


It’s no good,” he said 


“T’ll see about the work after I come back |. 


from Detroit next week.” 

Irene was disappointed. The order would 
have been such a help to them. As she opened 
the drawer to get Mrs, Van. Dorn’s change, the 
suspected quarter caught her eye. 

“T’ll give it to her,” she thought. “She is so 
rich, she will never feel the loss of twenty-five 
cents.” 

She gave herself no time for thought. Mrs. 
Van Dorn dropped the piece of money in her 
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purse without looking at it, and started for the 
door. 

“Tt’s done,” Irene said to herself, “and I’m 
so glad; for” — . 

She stopped abruptly. What had she done? 
An overwhelming sense of her wrong-doing smote 
her. Was it gone forever,—her honesty and 
peace? Mrs. Van Dorn was closing the door 
from the outside when her name was called. 

“Come back, please, Mrs. Van Dorn,” Irene 
said, opening the door. “ Your change is not 
right.” 

“There was a bad quarter in the drawer,” she 
went on as Mrs. Van Dorn re-entered the room, 
“and I gave it to you. I will get another.” 

In silence the lady extracted from her pleth- 
oric purse the coin given her by Irene. When 
she had returned it to Irene and received another 
in its place, she spoke: — 


“ Queer you should make sucha mistake when | 


you knew it was there.” “And the small gray eyes 
shot a keen glance at the girl’s agitated face. 
“Was it a mistake?” 

Trene’s scarlet lips trembled. Surely, she had 
done evil enough; and, realizing her own weak- 
ness, a swift cry for help went up to the Mighty 
One who always hears. 

“Tt was not a mistake. The coin was given 
me, and I tried to make myself believe it would 
not be wrong to pass it on, but ” — 

Her voice failed her. Mrs. Van Dorn showed 
no mercy. 

“What made you call me back when your 
scheme worked so well?” she asked, an unmis- 
takable sneer in her voice. 

“ Because I saw, all in a moment, how wicked 
it was,” Irene said faintly. 

Mrs. Van Dorn went away. Irene bent over 
the box of ribbons to hide her tears. Then a 
customer entered, and she was obliged to give 
her attention to business. 

The store closed at six. Irene found that 
Leona was better and resting in the big, sleepy 
hollow chair before the parlor grate. From the 
kitchen came the appetizing odor of scalloped 
oysters and coffee. Mrs. Gage was apparently 
busy over the sevea o’clock dinner. The girl’s 
eyes wandered from the neatly spread table in 
the dining-room to the cosey parlor where the 
rose-shaded lamp cast a subdued glow over the 
blossoming plants in the window, the ivory keys 
of the cottage organ, and the books in the pretty 
oaken case. 

It was so home-like. And they had been so 
happy. Would she ever be happy again? Sit- 
ting down on the hearth rug, she told her sister 
all. Leona’s eyes were filled with a tender light 
as she bent over Irene. 

“You poor, little thing, I ought to have told 
you about that quarter. Mr. Wilkins gave it to 
me two weeks ago. He found it when he made 
up the cash, and he told me perhaps I could sell 
it to Cousin Bert. You know he is an enthu- 
siastic collector of old and curious coins. So, 
you see, you did not take the quarter in change.” 

“But I tried to cheat Mrs. Van Dorn. I’ve 
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lost you the order for her work, too. O Leona, 
I didn’t know I could be so wicked.” 

On. Monday Leona was able to resume her 
duties, Thursday after school, Irene stopped in 
the store on her way home. The flush of ex- 
citement on her sister’s face told her at once 
that something had ‘happened. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Van Dorn,” Leona cried, dropping 
in her lap the brown linen cushion she was em- 
broidering with sweet-peas. 

Irene sank into a chair. 
could say. 

Leona nodded her golden head. “She’s a 
dear. She has ordered a whole set of table 
linen embroidered in cowslips. I—we, rather, 
for you and mamma must help me —are to have 
twenty-five dollars for the work. Then the com- 
mission on the materials, which she buys here, 
will amount to five dollars more.” 

Trene gave a little gasp. “Oh, papa will 
surely have the hundred dollars now.” 

“You haven’t heard it all. Mrs, Van Dorn 
said: ‘Tell your sister that she is the bravest girl 
Iknow. The sense of right that enables one to 
face again and conquer a temptation once 
yielded to is of God.’” 

Irene bowed her head. Mrs. Van Dorn was 
right. God had given her strength to win the 
victory, although at first she had failed. 

A month later Leona entered the parlor one 
evening, and held up a crisp five-dollar bill. 
“See, Cousin Bert gave it to me for the bad 
quarter.” 

“For what?” Irene cried. “Oh, is it possible 
it wasn’t bad, after all?” 

Leona laughed gleefully. “It proved to be 
valuable because of its scarcity. Bert has been 
looking for one to add to his collection for a 
long time.” 

Trene looked thoughtfully out across the snow- 
covered street. It had indeed been a valuable 
quarter to her.— Anna Johnson, in the New 
York Observer. 


“ Well,” was all she 


The Story of Dick, the Turtle. 


Dick’s life is not all sleeping and worm-hunt- 
ing. Every second day he has a long swim in 
the bath, and he has certain social and domestic 
duties to perform which are very important. 

When company is expected, Dick has to wear 
his swellest garb, a broad crimson ribbon, which 
is tied around his shell and into a huge bow 
upon his back. So attired, he gravely marches 
about as if he considered himself no unimpor- 
tant personage. When all the pets are “dressed 
up” with similar ribbons, the effect is very comi- 
cal. ; 

Dick has to do his share of the work, too; for 
this is insisted upon by a very young lady, whose 
commands are not to be trifled with. She owns 
a small cart and a vague number of dolls, in- 
cluding one springy rubber man. 

To the hinder edge of Dick’s shell is affixed a 
ring,—a solid gold one, by the way ; for it rightly 
belongs to the stem of acertain watch. The cart 
has a cord and a gold snap, which should be at 
the end of a watch-chain I know of. This snap 
is fastened to the ring, the lady dolls are seated 
in the cart, the springy rubber man is placed 

“upon Dick’s back, and hay !— away they all go 
for a ten-foot dash down the stone walk. 

This performance never fails to delight the 
young lady who owns the dolls, while Dick does 
not mind it in the least, One terrible day—I al- 
most shudder to think of it!—the rain had left 
a pool about four inches deep at a low spot in 
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the walk. Dick was hitched up to take his 
party for its usual airing; and lo! “he yunned 
away,” as the young lady put it, Away he went 
full gallop, straight for the pool. The party 
came near being drowned ! 


So exciting was the work of rescue and the re- 


storing to consciousness of the lady passengers 
that the rubber man was forgotten. 
the pool had been dragged and everything pos- 
sible had been done, he was found in a thick- 
growing plant, where Dick had left him 2 /a 


Later, after 


Absalom. . 
Dick, for a time, strove to make friends with 


the black turtle; but of late he has discovered 


his own image in a mirror which extends to the 
floor of the studio. He climbs up the carved 


moulding, and intently regards his reflection for 


an hour at atime. Whether he fancies that he 
has found some captive maiden of his race or 
merely desires to be sociable, as other turtles 
are upon logs, I am not prepared to say. 

Taken upon his merits, Dick is a harmless 
and most interesting pet. He has already 
shown much more intelligence than would be 
expected of a turtle, and I should not be aston- 
ished if a few years of good treatment developed 
his faculties much further.—Our Animal Friends. 


Travelling. 


In dreams I’m sometimes ten feet tall, and I can fly; 
And I’ve a ship in easy call to sail the sky. 


It’s moored beside the cypress hedge up in the air: 
I drop down from the window-ledge, and meet it there, 


A grim-lipped, gloomy oarsman stands well in the stern: 
To take me off to foreign lands is his concern. 


He steers my ship up through the night into the sky, 
And poles the clouds to left and right as we sail by. 


And, holding on, I can look down on land and sea; 
And island, mountain, church, and town are plain to me. 


No matter —strange though it may seem — I really know 


It’s nothing, only just a dream, to travel so. 
And so I bid the oarsman take a deal of care, 
And get me home before I wake up in the air. 
— <A. Robinson, in Impressions. 


The Fishes’ Doctor. 


Although the pike is a fierce fellow, it is said 
never to attack the tench; for this fish is as goed 
as a doctor or a surgeon. This, at least, was 
the opinion held of old. The tench was sup- 
posed to lick the wounds of an injured fish and 
by licking heal them. It was thought to work 
this cure of soles by giving off an oily kind of 
substance that acted as a sort of ointment.— 
Exchange. 


A Lawyer’s Dumb Friends. ' 


Lord Chancellor Erskine set a fine example to 
the lawyers of his own and even of our day by 
his love for animals. A goose was a frequent 
companion whenever he took a walk in his 
garden. When he was an advocate, he used to 
bring a dog to all his consultations. Two 
leeches that had done him the usual service in a 
serious illness he afterward kept in his house 
under his own care. He saved a dog from some 
boys in the street who were about to kill it, say- 
ing it was mad; and the animal became a faithful 
friend. Another favorite was a macaw. In 
short, his dumb friends were varied 2s they were 
numereus.— Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Lewis Cornaro, a celebrity of the sixe 
jteenth century, ‘who, by careful living: 
reached the age of one hundred years, 
hale, hearty and with the faculties unin 
paired, has left us the following maxe 
ims which it were well to heed: 
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“It is not good to eat too much, nor fast) 
too long, nor do anything else that is pree 
ternatural.” 
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“Old men fast easily; men of fipe age 
can fast almost as much; but young per= 
sons and children that are brisk and lively, 
can hardly fast.at all.’* 
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In comparison with other foods, but a 
small quanity of H-Q (Hornby’s Steam 
Cooked Oatmeal) Is necessary to furnish 
sufficient sustenance for either the old or 
the young, the food value of one pound of 
H-O being equal to one and three-quarter 
pounds of muttons 
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Nearly two pounids of beef, ’ 
Three pounds of eggs or veal, Bees 
Six pounds of chicken, 

Nine pounds of cooked fish, or 
Forty-six pounds of oysters. 
“It mixes better with cream,” (x ¢ 
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— Good News. 


From “Love thou thy Land.” 


If New and Old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like armed foes, 
And this be true, till Time shall close, 
That Principles are rain’d in blood; 


Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt, 
But, with his hand against the hilt, 
Would face the troubled land, like Peace. 


Not less, tho’ dogs of Faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and word, 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 

That knowledge takes the sword away,— 


Would love the gleams of good that breke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes; 
And, if some dreadful need should rise, 

Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke. 


— Alfred Tennyson. 


Comfort and Convenience. 


In the midst of the extensive and curious 
studies which try to make us comprehend the 
wonderful advance of the last century, it has 
seemed to me that people pass by the amaz- 
ing progress in comfort, or, shall I say, in 
the conveniences of life, improvements in 
the saving of time, and all the possible 
achievements which follow on such comforts 
and conveniences. 

When my father came to Boston for the 
first time from the Connecticut River, he took 
what was even then called a ‘‘stage’’ for the 
passage. The time required for the journey 
was two days, and he was entitled tu a seat 
for that time. The stage waited at Brook- 
field, that the passengers from Springfield and 
Northampton might meet and go on together. 
On this occasion it proved that there were 
seven through passengers, and only six seats, 
so that they must determine among themselves 
which of the seven must remain for twenty- 
four hours at Brookfield. A lady from 
Northampton had special reason for being in 
Boston on the second night, or thought she 
had; and my father, with the kindness and 
courtesy which always distinguished him, 
yielded the seat to her, and remained at 
Brookfield for twenty-four hours, In telling 
the story, he always used to say that, in that 
day of enforced leisure, he made near friends, 
who had been friends his life through. 

Another of his stories of travel was that of 
his first voyage from the city of New York 
to Troy in 1804. He was in a river sloop. 
I suppose the winds were not favorable, for 
the voyage lasted twelve days. The tradition 
in the family is that he read through Gib- 
bon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’’ in that time. 

A careful student of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ 
is reminded by such stories of the experience 
of Sinbad, the Sailor,—an experience almost 
invariable in each of his seven voyages. For 
it almost always happened to him that, on 
his arrival at the seaport from which he was 
to go home to Bussora, the yearly packet for 
that port had sailed the day before. So 
Sinbad would have to wait at this point, as 
my father waited at Brookfield, and for a 
longer period. The Mussulman year, although 
sometimes a short one, is, at the least, three 
hundred and fifty-four days long, so that 
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Sinbad would have large opportunities to 
enter into trade or to read through any of 
the chronicles of his day. 

All this has changed now. With the 
change there has come great opportunity for 
using the time gained for the greater glory 
of God and the greater good of man. One 
studies the old day-books with a certain 
eagerness to see how and where we make im- 
provements in the time which we gain. 

One thing is certain; namely, that our 
tools are, on the whole, a great deal better, 
or, rather, that we can use better tools if we 
will. Our best ink is as good as the best 
ink of 1801. But, aas! a habit, which one 
may call almost a passion, has come in for 
using ink which is almost illegible, It seems 
to me that half my correspondents water their 
ink so much that their letters ought to be put 
into the fire unread. But, if we will, we 
can have at very cheap rates good ink, good 
paper, and good pens, When one remembers 
the time and thought required for cutting the 
goose-quill into shape, ‘‘nibbing’’ it, and 
restoring it when it was worn, he feels that 
in a year or two he could, in the minutes 
thus saved, learn a new language. We were 
well advanced in the fifties before the use of 
steel pens was universal in this country. I 
believe that in England their use is still re- 
garded as bad form, “«shopkeeperish, or 
tradesmanlike, you know.’’ I was by acci- 
dent writing with a quill pen in a station- 
house in Connecticut a little while ago; and 
a gentleman crossed the room, to say he had 
never seen such a pen before, and to ask if 
he might look at it. 

Lord Ashburton told my father that, when 
he went to see Niagara in the year 1798, he 
went on horseback. His party was within 
half a day of the cataract, perhaps, when they 
met another party coming back from the same 
visit. It proved to be made up of the exiled 
Duc d’Orléans and his companions. The 
Frenchman advised the Englishman not to 
enter the one house at Buffalo, for that the 
keeper of the house, which was a sort of 
hostelry, was disagreeable and ill-tempered; 
and the house was dirty and otherwise un- 
comfortable. So the Englishman pitched his 
tent in the forest, as he had done many 
nights before and did many nights after. 
Such stories tell us why there was so little 
pleasure travel a hundred years ago. 

When one reads in an old price current that 
in 1816 a barrel of good flour cost $16 in 
Boston, he gets some notion of the difference 
between wealth and poverty in those times. 
But you do not really feel the advance in the 
comforts of the average family until in some 
old account-books, or some files of old letters 
or other documents, you trace the difference 
in detail. I put into the fire'a few days ago 
five or six hundred receipted bills, which had 
survived the chances of three or four genera- 
tions. They were the tradesmen’s bills of 
three or four respectable families, Among 
them all there were not five where the trades- 
man had business enough to justify the use 
of printed bill-heads. Almost all of them, 
indeed, looked as if the paper had been 
stolen for economy from the ends of letters, 

The first result in the change of prices 
and in the multitude of comforts is the great 
enlargement of the market for all articles of 
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general use. The late Mr. Smith, who, 
as the only engraver in Boston, marked all 
the wedding silver for every married couple 
in the town, told me that in the twenties 
an ordinary couple would be well satisfied if 
they started life with six silver spoons for 
their whole store of silver. The weekly news- 
papers published in Boston in 1800 cost $3 
a week; and their publishers were glad if 
they printed fifteen hundred copies. The 
number of papers printed in Massachusetts 
now is more than a million a day. In 1801 
there were probably not ten thousand printed 
in a week. Yet our population is not ten 
times what it was then. 

It is well to observe that the word ‘‘com- 
fort’? and ‘‘convenience,’? which we use 
when we describe such advance, begin with 
‘c-o-m orc-o-n.’’ The luxuries of to-day are 
obtained by men and women who co-operate 
or work together. 1f a man cuts a beryl or a 
tourmaline for me, I find my jewel as costly 
as it would have been a hundred years ago, 
—probably more so. There is no engraver 
living who can cut a gem better than the man 
who worked for Augustus Czsar. 

But, when the People is on the throne, 
when the rule of man or nation is ‘‘All for 
each, and each for all,’’ our water, our 
travel, our clothes, our pictures, our books, 
—all the real necessities of life,—are of the 
price which the Sovereign directs, and which 


the Sovereign can pay. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Mission of the Church. 


My ideal of a church would be,—and I think 
that will be the church of the future,—first, 
a building which should be just as suggestive 
of worship as I could possibly make it. The 
sight of the building itself upon the streets 
should uplift; it should inspire; it should stimu- 
late reverence in the human soul. That build- 
ing then might stand silent and unopened for 
six days. I should not consider the money 
put into it wasted even if its doors were opened 
but once a week. 

Once a week then, let us say on Sabbath 
morning, the people assemble and the minister 
stands before them. They have not met for 
light or trivial reasons, but an earnest purpose 
actuates them: they want help. (perhaps by 
suggestion) on some of the great problems of 
life which are confronting them. . 

They come up from the bustling street. All 
the week they have been living in the market or 
in the shop. Their hands have been busy, but 
their minds occasionally have drifted into other 
channels and their souls have been hungering 
for the bread of life. Here is the capitalist. 
He has been considering the impending strike, 
the coming election, or an appeal comes to him 
from some college to help in its endowment 
fund. Heis conscious of needing light: he 
does not néed instruction, he needs spiritual 
help. Here is a young lady. She comes from © 
the ranks of society. She seems frivolous, but 
in her heart are the deep places of human ex- 
perience. Here is a mission worker,—I saw 
such a one at the Hull House in Chicago. 
She said to me: “My work is exceedingly trying 
and hard: coming in contact with these people 
all needing help, it exhausts me. But,” she said, 
“J go to Mr. ’s church: there I get the 
spiritual quickening which I need to come back 
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“Now look ahere-ah! We fine, when we read 
the Scriptures of divine truth-ah! thet Solomon 
he built a temple-ah! an’ he hed all the work 
done way off-ah! so they warn’t no sound of 
hammer to be heerd at the building-ah! An’ 
the timber war a-hewed-ah! an’ a-squared-ah ! an’ 
a-plumbed-ah, way out in the mountings-ah! an’ 
then King Solomon he gin orders-ah! fur ter 
make the timbers up into raftis-ah! an float ’em 
down ter Joppy-ah! Now, jes’ supposing some 
of them workmen hed a-said-ah! one of the 
hewers 0’ wood or drawers o’ warter hed a 
said-ah! ‘I’ll squar’ this timber-ah! an’ Vl] 
plumb hit-ah, but tain’t while fur me ter immerse 
hit all over in the water-ah! T’ll jis’ take a 
little warter-ah ! an’ sprinkle on them timbers-ah! 
Thet’ll do jist as well-ah! Hit tain’t no savin! 
orjince nohow-ah!’ How do yer reckon them 
timbers wud a-got down ter Joppy-ah? An’, ef 
the timber hadn’t a-got thar, how’d Solomon 
a-built the temple-ah? An’ now, ef you're a-try- 
in’ ter get ter heaven-ah, how do you reckon 
you'll git thar ef you stay on the bank a-sprinklin’ 
warter on yourself-ah! an’ on’ letle babies thet 
hain’t repented of thur sins-ah! stidder goin 
down ixto the warter-ah? Do you reckon you'll 
ever git thar? 

“No, sir-ah! You mought as well make a 
church outer the devils in hell as 0’ thet sorter 
people-ah! Fur-on this rock I will build my 
church-ah! an’ the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against hit-ah ! 

“But, oh! my brethering-ah! how well I 
remember-ah! jis’ lack hit war yistidy-ah! the 
time wen I foun’ the Lord-ah! A heap o’ 
people sez they cain’t tell the time-ah! nur the 
place-ah! Wull, I reckon they cain’t-ah! Kase 
they hain’t never aben no time an’ place-ah! Ef 
a man’s hed peace spoke to his never-dyin’ 
soul, he kin mighty soon tell the time ’n’ the 
place-ah!... 

“Right wile the storm war a-ragin’-ah, an the 
lightnin’ war a-flashin’-ah, and the thunder war 
a-crackin’-ah, the Lord spoke peace to my never- 
dyin’ soul-ah! I seed the lightnin’, but hit didn’t 
skeer me. I heerd the thunder, but I warn’t 
afeard no more. I felt the rain soakin’ me, but 
peared lack hit didn’t wet me then. I jist felt 
lack singin’, an’ I sung an’ prayed an’ shouted 
thar all night; an’ they found me in the mornin’, 
an’ come to whar I war by them a-hearin’ me 
a-singin’. Thet were thirty-two years ago the 
fourteenth day o’ this month, an’ I kin jis shet 
my eyes an’ see the place whar I foun’ the Lord. 
I cud go to thet ole hick’ry-tree the darkest 
night the Lord ever made. An’, wen they axed 
wut church Id jine, I sez, sez I, ‘Lemme jine the 
Baptist,’ sez I, ‘not the Missionary Baptist, nor 
the reg’lar Baptist, but the ole, Two Seed, Iron 
Jacket, Predestination, Hardshell Baptist-ah !’ 
For on this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against hit-ah. 

“But, oh, my brethering-ah! we: fine thet a 
heap of them thet’s in the church is mighty nigh 
as bad as them thet’s out, an’ some Baptists 
hain’t much better ’n’ other churches. The 
world’s a-waxin’ wuss an’ wuss, an’ pears lack 
the eend hain’t fur off. Wy, the Baptists over in 
Laurel thar aroun’ me is gettin’ too stuck up to 
wash one another’s feet. They uster hev foot- 
washin’s reg’lar. But now I hey to go over into 
Whitley to get my feet washed. Wy, brethering, 
wen the church was founded, foot-washin’ war a 
part on it; an’ I do hate to see the Baptists-ah! 
agoin’ back into the beggarly elements of the 
world-ah! For on this rock I will build my 
church-ah! an’ the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against hitah!”— Zhe Berea Quarterly. 


thoughts. The true duties all lie upon the 
farther side, and must be attended to with a 
whole mind so soon as this preliminary clear- 
ing of the decks has been effected. In order 
that he may be kind and honest, it may be 
needful that he should become a total ab- 
stainer. Let him become so, then, and the 
next day let him forget the circumstance. 
Trying to be kind and honest will require all 
his thoughts. A mortified appetite is never a 
wise companion. In so far as he has had to 
mortify an appetite, he will still be the worse 
man; and of such a one a great deal of 
cheerfulness will be required in judging life, 
and a great deal of humility in judging others. 

To be honest, to be kind; to earn a little 
and to spend a little less; to make upon the 
whole a family happier for his presence; to 
renounce when that shall be necessary and 
not to be imbittered; to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation; above all, on 
the same grim condition, to keep friends with 
himself,—here is a task for all that a man has 
of fortitude and delicacy. 


here and toil among these people.” Here is 
the factory girl and the young lady who teaches 
school. Here are scores of others all seeking 
light and help and new life. 

Now let the minister who has not been dis- 
tracted during the week by any municipal prob- 
Jem or church function, or in any other way, 
perhaps, than to stand by the couch of some 
sick suffering one or to speak tender words over 
some dead. He comes well prepared to meet 
his listeners. He, perchance, has been upon the 
mountain tops of transfiguration. He has stood 
face to face with Infinite Power. He comes 
down to his people as did Moses from Mount 
Sinai, or as did Jesus when Moses and Elias 
stood beside him. He brings with him healing 
in his touch. His people hear him, and they go 
their several ways. The coming week they 
again take up the work of life; but the truths 
which they have heard they ponder in their 
hearts. The next morning the working-girl goes 
to the shop with the message still sounding in 
her ears. It quickens her fingers. It makes 
her work more significant. It is no longer hun- 
drum and drudgery, but the web which she now 
weaves is woven in heavenly looms. 

The capitalist goes to his office, and the word 
which the minister has spoken haunts him. He} 
straightway writes his check for half a million | 
dollars to endow the college which made to him 
its appeal, or he is willing now to arbitrate with 
his dissatisfied employees. The teacher goes to 
her school with new zeal. The society young 
lady begins now to plan how she, too, can do 
her part in the work of life. 

Now do you mean to tell me that that church 
has no mission, and is not helping, and in the 
best possible way, all who come within the scope 
of its influence? We have all attended such 
churches, and they are generally well filled with 
worshippers. But whether they are or not, even 
if only a few meet together once a week for such 
purposes, are such churches even in vain? 


A Mountain Sermon. * 


“My brethering, you’ll fine my tex’ somers in 
the Bible, an’ I hain’t a-goin’ ter tell yer whar; 
|but hit’s thar. Ef yer don’t believe hit, you jest 
itake down yer Bible an’ hunt twell yer fine hit; 
an’ you'll fine a heap more thet’s good, too. My 
tex’ is this, ‘On this rock will I build my church, 
lan’ the gates of hell shall not prevail against hit.’ 
| “Now I’m goin’ ter speak the truth ter-day, no 
| matter who hit hits. Ef they’s ary man in this 
| aujience thet don’t agree with me, thet’s his look- 
lout, an’ not mine. The question fur us ter an- 
swer ’bout this tex’ is this: Wut church war 
hit thet the Lord founded? Wut church is hit 
thet the gates of hell hain’t a-goin’ ter prevail 
against? I’m a-goin’ ter answer thet question ; 
: As for charities and schools and social func- en pipe amiegp ot cei 
tions (sometimes fostered and upheld by hit is 
churches), of course I believe in all these] ;, i deer they’s a heap o’ people don't lack the 


sages ore _ wuld a ee a doctrings of this hyur church cuz we teach pre- 
a Ce ale gale ag destination. Now I wanter tell you. Them 


inspire, uplift, and ennoble all these things. But toirg is jist lack a ole hoss-ah! You fotch him 

I question if a church’s legitimate work is not : : 
id ncies of this sort out ut night-ah! an’ you go fur to carry him 

- panephiggh 3 home-ah. An’ you come up nigh onter a ole 


In my experience that which interests and | : Patechs . 
holds people best, and, I think, leads to the ese k ab; asettin’: byyiberpide of the 


best results, is the old, old story about God and] ;, Aalaan the cle hoss,.seeq: Gianet atops-aht 


Christ and spiritual things. The minister who An’ his yars pints right straight at the stamp-ah! 
prsacecs these will accomplish oe pe tes, an en his cae a right len at 
reaching results, and the church which encour-}) . . yurs-ah! an’ he says: ‘There he aes a 
ages this. spirit WPL neve: ie mi env ht Thar’s the booger-ah! Oh! he'll ruin me-ah!’ 
support.—A. G. Jennings, in Complete Education. ‘An thar he stan’s-ah! with his laigs stiff lack 
4 *: fence-rails-ah! an’ you cain’t git him apast that 
ole stump-ah! But, ef you’ve got a good strong 
bridle-ah! yer kin git him up fernent hit-ah! 
an’ then he gives a great snort, so — boo-ooh ! 
an’ goes by hit with a jump-ha! an’ twarn’t 
nothin’ but a stump none of the time. Now, 
brethering, they hain’t no more harm in the 
doctrings of the ole Hardshell Baptist Church- 
ah! than they is in thet ole stump-ah! 


From Robert Louis Stevenson. 


To scramble through this random business 
with hands reasonably clean, to have played 
the part of a man or woman with some reas- 
sonable fulness, to have often resisted the 
diabolic, and at the end to be still resisting 
it.is for the poor human soldier to have done 
right well. 

It is probable that nearly: all who think of 
conduct at all think of it too much. It is cer- 
tain that we all think too much of sin. A man 
may have a flaw, a weakness, that unfits him 
for the duties: of life, that spoils his temper, 
that threatens his integrity, or that betrays 
him into cruelty. It has to be conquered ; 
but it must never be suffered to engross his 


acne eee nena 

* The following sermon was reported with considerable 
accuracy by a Berea student. No single discourse should 
be taken as fairly representative of an entire people. This 
sermon contains the usual topics,—doctrine, experience 
(the most saving element), and reproof of the church. 
While lacking in refinement, and exhibiting that “zeal 
which is not according to knowledge,”’ its manly vigor will 
command respect. The language abounds in quaint idioms 
and Saxon survivals like the pronoun “hit.” 

The Hardshell Baptists, while numerous, are not at pres- 
ent a rapidly growing body, and are beng surplanted by 
i ea Baptists,” Christians, or “ Reformers,” and 

elikes: *! : 
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My Hymn. 


BY GRACE E. ROCKWELL. 


As flowers to sun, we lift our souls 
To thee, great God of light, 

Who made this universe of worlds 
By thy creative might. 


Like flowers, we wait thy sun or shade, 
The heat or wintry cold ; 

We helpless are before a power 
That nothing car withhold. 


We do not praise, we do not pray, 
We know not what thou art: 

We only know that all is thine 
And thou in all hast part. 


We hear thy voice speak in our souls, 
We have no other guide 

To help us through this mortal life 
And until death abide. 


Oh, grant that each may hear aright 
The message to him given, 

So shall we live as in thy sight 
And make this world a heaven. 


Boston Letter. 


The influential committee already at work 
to raise a great popular subscription for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to the memory 
of Roger Wolcott is an indication of the 
wide-spread feeling of deep personal Joss 
which the death of the ex-governor brought 
to the people of this city. In the unpremedi- 
tated expressions of grief exchanged between 
friends meeting at street corners, in the 
silent homage of crowds gathered where his 
picture is to be seen, as well as in the multi- 
tude of formal resolutions and public ac- 
knowledgments, one sees and hears an echo 
of the high esteem in which this ideal Uni- 
tarian layman was held. Boston suffers in 
his loss a severe blow. While others assume 
his duties and follow in his footsteps, that 
which he was to the people no one else can 
be; and the great promise of public service 
which he was unanimously expected to fulfil 
is scattered beyond recovery. Probably Father 
Osborne could in no other way have fixed in 
the public mind such an ineradicable impres- 
sion of the intense narrowness of his own 
religious position as by issuing his protest 
against the use of Trinity Church for the 
funeral services of the Commonwealth’s great 
governor on the ground that the ministers 
conducting the service, Rev. H. N. Brown 
and Rev. R. Stebbins, were Unitarians. 

Many of the oldest inhabitants have asserted 
that no greater display of popular impressive 
religious response has been seen in Boston 
than the enormous gatherings at the churches 
and in public places, such as the vast con- 
course in front of the State House, to cele- 
brate the moment of change from century to 
century. The Unitarian churches were eager 
to lead in this great watch night celebration; 
and, either in services of their own or in 
still more impressive union meetings held in 
Unitarian churches, the whole city and every 
suburb felt the inspiration of this special 
occasion. The beauty of the night, as with 
the turning century the damp clouds parted 
and a star-spangled sky spread over all, added 
to the solemn influence of the event. 

One of the most pleasing improvements in 
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the external conditions of Unitarian church 
life here is to be found in the surprisingly 
successful alterations at the First Church on 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. A de- 
tailed description would occupy the whole 
space of this letter. It is enough to say that 
any visitors coming here who may have an 
old impression of the dulness or gloominess 
of the First Church should make a special 
effort to attend some service there, under the 
new conditions. The new windows and the 
impressive effect of the architectural and 
decorative improvements give a new sense of 
the capacities of the building. Mr. Eells, 
to whose earnest enthusiasm so much is due, 
is providing unusual opportunities for intel- 
lectual and spiritual enlightenment. A spe- 
cial series of Wednesday afternoon lectures, 
tracing the historical development of liberal 
religious thought, are being given by Mr. 
Eells in the First Church Chapel; and a spe- 
cial series of musical services every Thurs- 
day, under the able direction of Mr. Arthur 
Foote, is also being held in this church. At 
these services quartette and chorus are com- 
bined to give the very fullest expression to 
Mr. Foote’s ideas of correct rendering of 
church music. The services are not without 
intellectual as added to musical inspiration, 
leading public speakers being invited to give 
the twenty-minute addresses. 

Jt will be a matter of some astonishment 
to those who are not in town every day to 
approach the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion rooms from Park Street, and discover 
our familiar building prominently facing the 


State House, with nothing to bar the view} 


from President Eliot’s windows to the gilded 
dome. The block of old buildings used as 
offices for various departments of State has 
been permanently removed, and the space is 
to be laid out as a public garden. 

A more than local interest has been aroused 
in the introduction of a plan for a complete 
series of remarkable memorial stained-glass 
windows in Arlington Street Church. The 
plan has been carefully elaborated and ma- 
tured by Mr. John Mason Little, chairman of 
the committee, and insures a perfect harmony 
of design, color, and workmanship for two 
series of subjects, All windows on the floor 
of the church will represent in order scenes 
from the life of Jesus. The windows on the 
gallery floor will represent angel figures sym- 
bolic of the Christian graces. Three of these 
windows are already in place; and a visit to 
the church should be made to gain an idea of 
the wonderful effect of the latest, most mod- 
ern methods in this work. The glass is an 
apparent reproduction of clay-modelling, the 
wonderful lights and shades being reproduced 
in the glass itself, in its thickness or thin- 
ness, its opaqueness or translucency. The 
result is very beautiful. The windows, which 
can now be seen, are all designed by Mr. 
Wilson and made by the Tiffany Company. 
One, memorial to Sarah C. Guild, represents 
a Madonna surrounded by apple-boughs in 
blossom; another, memorial to John B. 
Brown and his wife, represents the annunci- 
ation to the shepherds; while the third is a 
wonderful idealization of an annunciation to 
the Virgin, the angel appearing in an inde- 
scribable atmosphere of light within a grape- 
arbor. ¥. B, M. 


¢ 
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The Building of Character. 


BY CHARLES H. TORSCH. 


I have just finished reading “ The Divine In- 
carnation” in the issue of the Register ; and, re- 
membering how often these rich pages have 
brought inspiration, I ask whether in this world, 
so full of shadows and disappointments, our lay- 
men realize that participation in such uplifting 
thought opens to the heart the highest happiness 
which life affords. 

In the Orthodox Church the earlier thought 
that salvation by faith in the redemptive work 
of Jesus Christ is of the future life has been 
somewhat displaced by the enlarged conception 
that salvation is now and here. Our Church 
has greatly simplified this same thought, and 
even emphasized the oneness of all religions by 
our declaration of salvation by character. ; 

Those who have observed, either by personal 
contact or by wide historical study, the best 
Christian lives, will readily admit how largely 
these are inspired by the conception of the 
divine sacrifice in the death of Jesus. Witha 
broader faith in humanity and the conception of 
God’s continuous and unceasing sacrifice of 
himself, our Christian living should be none the 
less earnest. Moreover, it would seem that, 
since we have boldly stated that salvation by 
character is a cardinal principle, our Church, 
above all others, should see that it rings with no 
uncertain sound. We sit in our pews and hear 
the Sunday sermon upon the subject which the 
minister has felt was most needful to be brought 
before us. This is right. We can obtain his 
best thought and guidance through his liberty to 
glean wherever he may that which should uplift 
us. Why should there not be, however, another 
service, at any time of the week most suitable, at 
which might be brought before us systematically 
the very pith and marrow of character-building ? 
What would be of more value to people whom 
we are urging to embrace Christianity than the 
clear-cut definition that salvation is character? 
It is true we scatter freely the thought that all 
is embraced in love to God and love to man, and 
he who so lives has already salvation. Is it, 
however, the mere statement of general prin- 
ciples which produces the strong men in every 
branch of knowledge who become an influence 
in the world? 

The greatest gain in an effort of this kind to 
enter upon a thorough study of the bases of 
character would be the fact that every one who 
earnestly participated would necessarily be 
drawn to a personal introspection of his own 
heart. Who that has ever dwelt, in an hour’s 
undisturbed meditation, upon the sacred words, 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of ‘it 
are the issues of life,” but has grown stronger! 
How often have we not heard criticism upon the 
work of men who have become prominent in 
various professions, that it was a misfortune 
they had not received the benefit of thorough 
early training! No one can estimate the gain of 
a human heart that has learned after earnest 
and prayerful thought that the foundation of all 
character is a spirit of innate humility. Of all 
the virtues that are revealed to us, none shines 
with a purer light. It was ever the most win- 
ning charm and attraction in the life of Jesus. 
All through life, as we probe the human heart, 
we find that, unless this grace is cultivated and 
becomes a part of our nature, the insidious 
poison of pride in life will enter at our best 
moments and weaken us. But with a profound 
sense of humility in the sight of God deeply 
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imbedded in the heart there comes an intelligent 
comprehension how exceedingly weak we are; 
and it is this very knowledge which in turn 
becomes our strength. So the work of character- 
building commences with a most penetrating 
insight into the heart. If we have made a care- 
ful examination of the virtues we are called to 
practise, then, when the experiences of daily life 
confront us, we can perceive that it is these very 
difficulties which are needed to engraft upon us 
the elements which go to make up the well- 
rounded life. When we have reached the self- 
confession in all honesty and truthfulness that 
our most inveterate foe is pride, then in the 
presence of our God of perfect sinlessness 
there is revealed that hidden truth that it is 
upon the stepping-stones of our dead selves we 
may be built up even into the character of 
Jesus. 


For the Christian Register. 


Hymn. 


BY FRANK L. PHALEN. 


Father in heaven, we wait before thy face. 
Grant us, we pray, thy presence in this place. 
Send down to longing hearts who seek thee here 
The message of thy love, which knows no fear. 


Grant us the tongues of fire that fell of old, 
The vision clear that made thy prophets bold, 
The open mind, the high and pure intent, 
The strenuous will on noble service bent. 


Grant us amid the shadows of our years 

The inner peace that conquers grief and tears. 
Teach us the holy secret Jesus saw, 

The soul’s beatitude, the perfect law. 


O living God, we need thy help and power 

To consecrate the purpose of this hour: 

Grant us the shield of faith, the sword of light; 
Then send us forth to battle for the right. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Forbes, the president of the National 
Union, spoke last Sunday evening at Beverly 
to an interested audience of the union there 
and its friends. Mr. Forbes has his time for 
speaking before the unions filled until the 
ist of April. Other members of the Forward 
Movement Committee, however, may be able 
to arrange dates with those wishing a repre- 
sentative of the National Union before that 
time. — 

The single tickets for the Unity Lectures 
go on sale at Steinert Hall this week, so 
that those who wish to attend a special lect- 
ure can be accommodated. The subscrip- 
tions for the course are still solicited from 
all who are “interested in helping this good 
work of the young people. Remember the 
dates (February 5, Mr. Crothers; February 
12, Jacob A. Riis; February 19, Mr. Slicer 
of New York), and help us to fill the hall. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 3, ‘‘My Church: What is it to 
me? What am Ito it?’’ Heb. x. 24; Rom. 
xxi. I-13. 


REFERENCES, 


‘©The Church and Business Men,’’ ‘‘The 

Church of Yesterday, To-day, and To-mor- 
row,’’ ‘‘What is the Use of going to 
Church?’’ (the Messiah Pulpit. Copies ob- 
tained of George H. Ellis, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, at 5 cents each). ‘‘Church 
Membership,’ by Austin S. Garver (Ameri- 
can. Unitarian Association Book-room). 


~ QUOTATIONS. 


‘‘Then, if I am wise, I shall generally be 
in my seat at church,—not twice a day, how- 
ever, only once. It almost seems to augur 
something empty in the home or self if I can 
often twice on Sunday seek church. But, 
once, if I am wise, I will be there, in my 
best clothes and mind and heart. I want to 
meet my friends, whom all the week I have 
met, perhaps in pushing and half-selfish 
ways: to-day it shall be in quiet, not push. 
To-day we shall face together the ideals. 
To-day we shall be souls together. To-day 
we shall together worship,—worship God.’’ 
From William C. Gannett’s **The Sunday J 
would keep.” 

The following extract from an address on 
‘‘The Responsibility of the Layman for the 
Church”’’ sets forth most clearly the attitude 
required of us to make the Church what it 
should be in our lives :— 


‘¢This Church of ours is an association of 
persons interested in following the life and 
example of Christ, who believe in the essen- 
tial worth and dignity of human life and 
character; who know that it is better for 
them as individuals, for them in little groups 
as families and in greater assemblages, as 
towns, cities, and States, that men and 
women shall be clean and honest and pure 
and Christian and uplifting. The Church 
stands for and works for that. The preacher, 
the pastor, is for the time the leader, it may 
be. But never should there be space between 
the leader and the follower. Close up the 
ranks. I know it is commonly said that the 
pews lead the pulpit, that the congregation 
is far ahead of the minister. I sympathize 
with such a congregation. If they are such 
excellent leaders, why not take a hand at the 
business? Why stay away from the church 
three-quarters of the time, because the niin- 
ister cannot keep up with you? That is the 
theory, that the pretence. The pews lead the 
pulpit? Never, my friends, when they are 
empty pews. Never, if the word that is 
spoken from the desk from Sunday to Sunday 
meets no obstruction in its course toward the 
pews by a human form. If the pews want 
better preaching than they have, let them de- 
mand it. Let them deserve it, and it will 
surely come, supplied by the unerring law 
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that follows demand. There is nothing that 
makes a preacher so eloquent as to have 
people to preach to. How any man can 
preach to vacant seats Sunday after Sunday, 
and fire up his whole congregation, absent 
and present, is more than I can tell, What 
preachers want and what the Church wants is 
the presence and active co-operation of the 
laity. In the consciousness that it is our 
church and not theirs, that we are to have 
the whole benefit of it, a duty belongs to 
us. Paying is not the whole, however liberal 
the contribution; but we want the persons. 
The winister must feel that the church is vital- 
ized in human beings to whom he speaks and 
to whom he appeals in earnest enthusiasm, ’’ 

It is just this earnest enthusiasm which it 
is the privilege of the young people to infuse 
into the church. In a recent issue of this 
paper a minister was quoted as saying that 
now the time has come for the older people 
to enlist under the banners, and follow the 
leadership of the young. That is a statement 
which it will be well for the young people to 
think over very carefully and to guard against 
being made vain by reading. The funda- 
mental principle, however, is there,—that 
the young people of the present represent the 
future strength, and need all opportunity for 
development possible. Whatever you make 
your church mean to you now will determine 
its strength as far as you are concerned in 
the years to come. : 

‘‘T plead, then, for the future of the 
church. Let it be such that, if the minister 
goes away on a Sunday, we can run the. in- 
stitution ourselves. ’’ 


The Sunday School. - 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ Satur- 
day, January 26, 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, will renew and complete the topic 
treated last week. Mr. Pulsford gave a gen- 
eral view of the New Testament, its origin, 
growth, and contents. This is a vital subject 
in most worthy hands. Many besides Sun- 
day-school teachers ought to be interested 
to know the facts. All welcome. 


There is a great variety of reading matter 
offered young people at the present time, 
This is true in a striking sense with regard 
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Private Design. 


We believe the entrance of a new century is an 
event of sufficient importance to warrant our celebrat- 
ing it by a “new century” piece of furniture,— some- 
thing which departs completely from old lines, and 
carries the stamp of “ made-to-private-order.” 

Here is the new design, and it is a long step 
ahead of any buffet ever seen in ready-made furniture. 
It is almost unimaginative in its classic perfection and 
faultless detail. 

The closet doors are recessed. 
sharp lines. 
are framed as legs from the upper shelf. rather than 
7 elevations from the board itself. There is a carved 


There are no 
All outlines are rounded. The. posts. 


7T recess in the gallery and a 36-inch mirror in-the back. 
It is a most distinguished piece, and the price very moderate. Call and see it. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
Fe 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. . 5 
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to all kinds of publications for all sorts of 
minds. But, in the department of papers 
and books for the young people, I believe 
there is a necessary and valuable place for 
stories and articles different from the ord- 
inary material offered. The ‘‘goody, goody 
book’’ is now deservedly under the ban, and 
is more rarely found. On the other hand, 
even Sunday-school pupils are asked to read 
books which have no special reason for re- 
ceiving the attention of the church. Stories 
of travel, thrilling narratives, and striking 
novels, while they may be useful in their 
proper sphere of circulation, do not fall by 
a judicious allotment within the range of a 
Sunday-school library. I believe in making 
the selections broad and varied. Yet a Sun- 
day-school library should take the opportu- 
nity it surely has for providing reading mat- 
ter with a distinct religious and moral 
quality. This quality may be obtained in 
a direct or indirect channel. It is certainly 
evident that the banishment of serious and 
ethical literature from reading pursued by 
young people is fraught with great injuries. 


Every Other Sunday, our Unitarian paper 
for young people, is conducted under the 
foregoing conviction. It shuns tedious mor- 
alizing, yet it does not attempt to compete 
with the weekly story-papers. A happy 
medium is sought and realized, as may be, 
according to resources and judgment. very 
Other Sunday receives constantly pleasant 
words from friends, which leads: the editor 
to believe that the ideal is not wrong. Amid 
imperfections many, these messages of en- 
couragement confirm the original purpose. 
A lady from Indianapolis, in renewing her 
subscription for her family, writes, ‘‘I wish 
Every Other Sunday were in every home.’’ 
And another correspondent from Virginia 
makes this statement, ‘‘Do you know your 
little fortnightly, while fresh with new things, 
is one of the few of our American periodicals 
that chooses also to give the wisdom of the 
old?’’ From the first to the last number in 
every volume of this paper a great range of 
subjects is treated, either by pictures or by 
articles. There is no attempt made to inter- 
est any particular age among the young 
people; but the columns are filled with 
poems, stories, and essays calculated to at- 
tract the attention of all the young people 
and benefit them. The first number of the 
new year contained an illustration of Saint 
Elizabeth, by Murillo, and a descriptive 
article by Miss Delano of this famous char- 
acter. There was also an interesting sketch 
of the life of John Pounds by Rev. W. Scott, 
with a picture showing Pounds’s shop. I 
doubt if the full usefulness of this paper has 
been developed in our Unitarian homes and 
Sunday-schools. Still, it circulates nearly 
eleven thousand copies each issue, which is 
a pleasant proof that it has a friendly wel- 
come in a multitude of homes. 


Faithfulness is a trait always appreciated. 
Persistence in a good cause wins universal 
applause. I call attention to the inspiring 
example of a young lad of twelve years and 
his sister of nine, who maintain a Sunday- 
schoo] at home. They were evidently mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Sunday-school at San- 
born, Ia., which has ceased. But these 
earnest spirits cannot forego the benefits thus 
taken away. So the two have organized, send- 
ing for cards and manuals and a catalogue to 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. I 
ascertain that they have $1.11 in the treas- 
ury, which is more than some larger Sunday- 
schools can say. If this spirit of Joyalty 
and actual works will only prevail among the 
members of young Unitarianism, there need 
be no fear as to our future. 


The Unitarian Sunday-school of Chelsea 
continues to be an active part of the parish. 
Not only was Christmas well observed, but 
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on the first Sunday of the New Year parents 
and friends were invited to a ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century Service.’’ The attendance was grat- 
ifying. Addresses were made by different 
individuals from among the working forces 
of the young people; and, all in all, the 
occasion proved uplifting. A custom prevails 
in the regular Sunday-school service of hav- 
ing talks on prominent Unitarians. Close 
attention has been given by the pupils, as 
they listen to facts about Channing, Parker, 
and others. Rev. Miss Barnard is supported 
by the usual energetic corps of workers belong- 
ing to this Sunday-school. 


I receive many inquiries from sources out- 
side of the Unitarian denomination with re- 
gard to literature bearing on ethical courses 
of study. Some clergymen are anxious to 
reconstruct their Sunday-schools on such a 
basis. They are dissatisfied with the old 
systems greatly given over to doctrine and 
imperfect psychology. I would say here 
what I have in private correspondence, that 
Mr. W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis, Mo., lecturer 
for ‘‘the Ethical Society of St. Louis,’’ will 
very gladly furnish printed matter treating 
this subject. I venture, also, to promise that 
Mr. Sheldon will gladly and fully answer any 
inquiries as to his views. He has devoted 
long and thoughtful attention to the creation 
of methods and manuals appropriate to a 
school of morals and character-building. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


At the Ministerial Union, Channing Hall, 
on Monday, January 28, at half-past ten 
o’clock, Rev. James Eells and Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist will speak on the subject ‘‘The One 
God, and Man’s Relation to him.”’ 


The Conference of Unitarian Sunday-school 
Superintendents will meet at the vestry of the 
South Congregational Church, Boston, on 
Thursday evening, January 31, at half-past 
seven. Rev. A. P. Reccord of Cambridge 
will read a paper upon ‘‘The Extent to which 
the Bible should be used in the School, and 
if the Superintendent need necessarily be 
qualified to lead in Biblical Discussion. ’’ 


Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—The regular meeting of the league 
occurred on Wednesday, January 16, at the 
South Unitarian Church, Worcester, with an 
attendance of eighty, the president, Mrs. 
A. B. R. Sprague, inthechair. Mrs. Alexan- 
der Chamberlain gave a paper on ‘‘Greatest 
England.’’ The central idea of her paper was 
that ‘‘Greatest England is American Democ- 
racy.’’ The failure of other nations to form 
successful democracies was considered, and 
now the world is looking to America for an 
ideal democracy. The trials and corruptions 
of the day and the fact that the close of the 
twentieth century found the United States at 
war instead of at peace were sadly deplored. 
Mrs. John C. MacMurray followed Mrs. 
Chamberlain with a charming discourse on 
‘*England in the Soudan.’’ She spoke with- 
out notes, and held the close attention of her 
audience from beginning to end. She re- 
ferred to Egypt as the land of the palm, of 
Moses’ career, and of the home of the Queen 
of Sheba. She spoke of the opening of the 
Suez Canal, of the great work accomplished 
by Lord Kitchener, and of the vistas opened 
up by the Soudan Military Railway. A 
thoughtful paper on ‘‘ England in India,’’ by 
Miss Edith Estabrook of Boston, was read by 
Miss Mary Trumbull. The last paper of the 
day, on ‘‘England in China,’’ by Mrs. 
Homer P. Lewis, gave an admirable portrayal 
of the attitude to-day of Great Britain toward 
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China. The league voted $10 for the use of 
the Pure Literature Committee. 


Federation of Young People’s Soci- 
eties in North Middlesex County and 
Vicinity.—The winter conference and an- 
nual meeting of the federation was held in 
the Unitarian church at Chelmsford, Mass., 
on Saturday, January 12. Although the day 
was very stormy and threatening, there was a 
good attendance; and delegates from ten of 
our societies in the vicinity were present. 
At 9.45 A.M. the Chelmsford Young People’s 
Guild conducted the praise service; and Mr. 
C. W. Knowlton, a member of the Chelms- 
ford Guild, welcomed the visiting delegates 
in an inspiring, helpful address. At 10.20 
A.M. the federation was called to order by 
the president, Rev. William Channing Brown 
of Littleton, for its third meeting. The. re- 
port of the secretary, Mrs. Eva B. Johnson 
of Tyngsboro, was read and approved. The 


treasurer's report showed all bills paid and: 


a balance on hand. After a committee had 
been chosen to nominate a list of officers for 
the coming year, an excellent paper was read 
by Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby, which 
had been written by Miss Emma G. Burr, a 
member of the Ashby Guild. The subject 
was ‘‘Our Duty to Ourselves’’; and the 
writer stated that, ‘‘by doing our whole duty 
to ourselves, we shall best succeed in fulfill- 
ing our duty to others. ’’ 

Miss Mary V. Perham, a member of the 
Tyngsboro Guild, gave a paper upon ‘‘The 
Culture of our Bodies.’’ She declared that 
such culture is not the mere training of a set 
of muscles, but it is for the purpose of ob- 
taining a well-rounded development of body, 
intellect, and spirit. It is the harmony of 
our powers, which shall bring ability to ac- 
complish great tasks, which should be sought. 

Rev. Loren B. Macdonald of Concord gave 
the last address of the morning session upon 
**Search the Scriptures.’? He told of the 
great value, as literature, of some portions 
of the Bible. He spoke of Prof. Toy’s work 
with a Sunday-school Bible Class in Cam- 
bridge in interesting men and women in read- 
ing the Bible for the pleasure to be found in 
it. He recommended ‘‘The Modern Reader’s 
Bible,’’ by Richard G. Moulton, as a series 
of books any one of which an intelligent 
person might read for the delight in it as 
literature, He urged upon all young persons 
the value and profit of a knowledge of the 
best parts of the Bible. 

Then followed discussion, with suggestions 
for the work of the local guilds. A commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting of Miss Ger- 
trude G. Fulton and Mr. C. W. Knowlton, 
both of Chelmsford, to help toward the for- 
mation of new societies in our vicinity. 

At 12,15 P.M. the conference adjourned to 
the Sunday-school room, where the Chelms- 
ford young people had a bounteous lunch 
awaiting it. At 1.30 the federation reas- 
sembled; and, after the roll-call, the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve for the 
coming year: president, Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown, Littleton; vice-president, Mr. 
C. A. Chamberlain, Westford; secretary, 
Mrs. O. B. Johnson, Tyngsboro; treasurer, 
Miss N. F. Davidson, Stowe; directors, the 
above officers and Miss Lucy F. Young 
(eroene Miss Florence K. Gates (Ashby), 
and Miss N. Bernice Smith (Ayer). Mr. 
C. A. Chamberlain read a most admirable 
paper, written for the Westford guild by Miss 
Eliza A. Babbitt, on ‘‘Why do Unitarians 
celebrate Christmas?’’ Following this paper, 
the president described the life and work of 
Rev. Jasper L. Douthit of Shelbyville, Ill. ; 
and a missionary offering was taken for Mr. 
Douthit’s work, amounting to $9. 47. 

The last address of the day was given by 
Mr. Walter Sargent, supervisor of art in the 
Massachusetts public schools. Reproductions 
of Millet’s ‘‘Angelus’’ and ‘‘ Victory of Sa- 
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‘there is akind of beauty in sound, color, 
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mothrace’’ were given to-each member of the 
audience. Mr. Sargent began by saying that 


and form which is essentially religious. He 
defined a religious picture as “that which 
leads us back to the Infinite.’’ There are 
numerous pictures on religious subjects which 
are not religious... There are many not on 
religious subjects which are religious. He 
recommended, first, the best photographs and 
engravings of the great spiritual leaders of 
al) ages; then the ‘‘Sistine Madonna,’’ by 
Raphael, ‘‘The Golden Stair,’’ by Burne- 
Jones, ‘‘Sir Galahad’’ and ‘‘Love holding 
back Death’’ by George Frederick Watts, 
‘*Spring’’ and ‘‘Willows’’ by Corot, the 
paintings by Abbott Thayer, Millet’s ‘‘ Ange- 
lus,’’ ‘‘The Gleaners,’’ and ‘*The Sower,’’ 
and two of Hoffman’s, ‘‘Christ in the 
Temple’’ and ‘‘Christ and the Rich Young 
Man.’? It was a truly noble and inspiring 
address; and, after a rising vote of thanks 
had been given the speaker, a committee was 
appointed to confer with the officers of the 
North Middlesex Conference and to advise 
that the address, if it can be procured, be 
given at the next meeting. 

A cordial vote of thanks was given the 
Chelmsford young people for their generous 
hospitality and the speakers of the day for 
their inspiring and helpful words. The fed- 
eration adjourned at 3.30, next meeting to be 
held in the fall. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Wednesday noon 
service, January 30, will be conducted by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Dorchester, Christ Church, Rev. Benjamin 
A. Goodridge: The annual meeting of Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, minister, was held in the vestry, Mon- 
day evening, January 14. The larger part of 
the adult members of the church was present, 


‘and at seven o’clock sat down toa bountiful 


supper, prepared by the Women’s Alliance. 
After supper and before proceeding to the 
election of officers Mr. E. J. Lewis, Jr., in 
behalf of the parish, with a brief address of 
appreciation and good will, presented Mr. 
Goodridge with a purse of gold. Mr. Good- 
ridge, who was completely surprised, replied 
with a few words of thanks. The next event 
was the burning of a note for $400, that part 
of the church’s indebtedness cancelled during 
the past year. The treasurer’s report showed 
the finances to be in good condition; and 
special thanks were given to the Women’s 
Alliance, which has given for various pur- 
poses, including the payment of the note, 
over $800 since last January. Several new 
names were added to the parish book, and 
after the election of officers the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Bangor, Me.—On the evening of Friday, 
January 18, an extraordinary number of those 
interested in the Unitarian church gathered 
in the church parlors, it being intended to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Rev. Seth C. Beach. The commit- 
tee which was in charge of the entire sociable 
and the arrangements for it was composed of 
the standing committee of the church, of 
which Col. I. K. Stetson is the chairman, 
and a few additions. It included I. K, 
Stetson, Mrs. Charlotte R. Stupell, Mrs, 
Charles Peters, Mrs. William” Engel, Miss 
Fanny Hammatt, and Miss Baldwin. After 
supper Col. Stetson made the presentation, 
in behalf of the entire parish, of a large 
number of very handsome volumes, as a me- 
morial addition to Mr. Beach’s library ; also 
a sterling silver teaset and a study chair. 
Gen, Hamlin and Prof. Paine spoke, express- 
ing congratulations and gratitude to Mr. 


Beach. Mr. Beach replied for his wife and 
himself, in terms of tender appreciation, of 
the bonds of friendship existing between the 
parish and its pastor. 


Covell, wife of Rev. Chester Covell, removes 
one of the most active members of that so- 
ciety. 
had been the faithful assistant to the vener- 
able minister who founded the church in 
those pioneer times, and who has almost con- 
tinuously been its minister ever since. Mrs. 
Covell was a tireless worker in the Sunday- 
school, and was earnest and active in all the 
interests of the church. Rev. and Mrs. 
Covell had gone to spend the winter in 
Pheenix, Ariz. 
usual fair health, on Thanksgiving Day. A 
few days before Christmas Day Mrs. Covell 
was seized with a severe attack of la grippe, 
ending in her death, December 29. Mr. 
Covell returned to Buda with the body Janu- 
ary 4; and the funeral services were held at 
the church Sunday afternoon, January 6, con- 
ducted by Rev. Seward Baker of Sheffield. 
The church was crowded to its utmost capa- 
city with sympathizing friends from far and 
near, and the floral decorations were bounti- 
ful and beautiful. 
Covell, now past eighty-three years of age, 
gave up the pulpit work of the church. For 
a time Rev. Mr. Putnam of Princeton held 
service; but for more than a year Rev. Seward 
Baker of Sheffield has been preaching to the 
society, holding services Sunday afternoons. 


consisting of smaller boys and girls, will lis- 


and ‘*Independence Day in Paris,’’ by Miss 


series of Forward Movement meetings are 
being held in this place under most favorable 
auspices. 
good deal of interest is manifested both by 
people in the church and by others who 
through these meetings are introduced to the 
faith of our churches. 


\to give.’? On the zoth Rev. C. E. St. John 
of Boston and Rev. W. L. Walsh of Brook- 
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last summer looking after the work. He was 
the architect, the contractor, the superintend- 
ent, the paymaster; and not only this, but 
he found the money with which to pay. The 
church owes nothing it cannot pay promptly, 
and is growing in every way. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—People’s Church: 
Rev. E. C. Smith preached on January 13 
an enlightening sermon, replying to recent 
evangelistic assertions that, in losing the fear 
of hell, humanity was drifting toward immo- 
rality and the loss of all sense of justice and 
integrity. Mr. Smith’s valuable discourse 
showed in detail the progress of man’s moral 
nature: ‘*Men are no longer willing to 
throne on high a vindictiveness which on 
earth they condemn, even though they them- 
selves are not exempt from it. Hell is a 
confession of failure on the part of God. It 
gives up man’s education as a hopeless task. 
But the world to-day has a greater faith in 
God than that, letting hell go and trusting 
the larger hope. To put it in a phrase: the 
world no longer believes in hell, because it 
believes in something better,—in God’s un- 
failing justice and love in this and in all 
worlds. ’’ 


Buda, Ill—The death of Mrs. Ct iG 


For more than forty-five years she 


They arrived there, in their 


Keokuk, Ia.—Annual meeting was held 
January 7. Sixty were present. Devotional 
exercises by Rev. Dr. P. M. Harmon. The 
president, Asaph Buck, stated the properties 
were in excellent condition and the endow- 
ment fund securely invested, that the attend- 
ance of public worship was largely increased, 
and that the money receipts were not com- 
mensurate. The secretary’s report recorded 
the resignation of Dr. Harmon November 
27, which was accepted. The trustees held 
7 meetings, and the society 5 meetings. Dr. 
Harmon reported 52 services: total attend- 
ance, 5,472; average, 105; preached 57 ser- 
mons. Mrs. Lillian Felt, treasurer, gave total 
receipts, $2,261; expenditures, $2,406; de- 
ficit, $1.45. Mrs. Willie Schoel made de- 
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Business Notices. 


Some two years ago Mr. 


Chelsea, Mass.—The Round Table Club, 


ten to talks this month by Miss Susan 
McDonald on ‘‘Salt Mines in Australia,’’ 


Priscilla Whiton. ' 
Clinton, Mass.—Rev. J. C. Duncan: A 


Large congregations attend, and a 


Mayflower Ancestry.— Careful search of records 
anywhere in Plymouth County. A few sets of Historia, 
the only magazine of old Scituate history ever published, 
for sale. George C. Turner, River Street, Norwell, Mass. 


At the first meeting 
held January 13 Rev. Charles F. Dole of 
Jamaica Plain and Rev. A. L. Weatherly of 
Worcester spoke on ‘‘What the Church has 


Celebrating the New Century.—One of the fur- 
niture houses of this city (the Paine Furniture Company 
on Canal Street) has decided to celebrate the new century 
by a “new century” piece of furniture, and they offer it 
for inspection to-day. It is a buffet designed on purely 
classic lines and well-nigh faultless in its architectural 
detail. At the low price they have placed on this piece of 
furniture, it will doubtless have a most extensive sale. 


field spoke on ‘‘Our Gospel.’” Next Sunday 
evening Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., and Rev. 
F. L. Phalen of Worcester will speak on 
‘‘Our Loyalty.’’? These meetings are held 
under the joint auspices of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Worcester 
Conference. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church, held January 16, 
showed the society to be in better condition 
than it had been at any previous time in its 
history. The attendance has been larger, the 
interest greater, the influence wider, and the 
financial condition better than at any other 
time. The chief cause of this improvement 
has been the skilful and determined work of 
the ministers, Rev. Mary A. Safford and Rev. 
Marie H. Jenney. They faced a very dis- 
couraging situation when they came here a 
year ago last September, but their self-sacri- 
fice and energetic direction have accomplished 
what would have seemed two or three years 
ago to be almost impossible. About $2,700 
has been raised and expended during the 
year through the board of trustees, besides 
several hundred dollars contributed and ex- 
pended through other channels. Improve- 
ments have been made on the church property 
to the value of $1,600 or $1,800, and it has 
been put in first-class condition. Mr. Willis 
S. Brown, treasurer of the society, assumed 
all the responsibility, and put in nearly all 


Marriages. 


In Barre, 18th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Frederick 
Johnson and Emma A. Crawford. 

In Charlestown, N.H., 21st inst., by Rev, T. D. How- 
ard, Herbert F. Bryant, of Brockton, Mass., and Ellinor 
L. Barrett, of Charlestown, N.H 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, P*taplisne 


pes UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


ee 
| PEA BLANCHE PENTECOST BAGLEY 
would receive into her family for care and education 
one or two children at very. reasonable cost. Her, home 
is charmingly situated on the northern coast of Brittany. 
Address aera LE Bosquet, Dinarp St. ENoGAT, 
BRETAGNE, FRANCE.” : 
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tailed report of the Sunday-school for: the 
year. David Anderson gave attendance as 
2,152; average, 43; no vacation in our Sun- 
day-school; 53 sessions; average, one less 
than a year ago. That’s bad. Treasury of 
Sunday school healthy. Mr. J. M. Shaffer, 
president, said the Ladies’ Society had a 
prosperous year. Mrs. J. H. Anderson, sec- 
retary, said there had been 52 meetings; at- 
tendance, 1,430; average, 27. They paid 
$400 last year to the society, and renewed a 
like pledge for the coming year. Receipts 
by Ladies’ Society, $470.75; expenditures, 
$464.35. The following were elected trus- 
tees: Asaph Buck, Andrew J. Dimond, 
George Hassall, Harwood O. Whitney, and 
George Breitenstein. 


Leominster, Mass.—Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld: The annual parish meeting of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church was 
held on the evening of January 14. About 
two hundred attended the supper, and there 
was a large attendance at the meeting which 
followed. The treasurer, Mr. T. J. Ames, 
reported that the parish starts the new year 
and the new century practically free from 
debt. The past year has been a very busy 
one for the members of this church. In Oc- 
tober the society entertained the National 
Sunday School Society for its annual meet- 
ing, which was one of the most largely at- 
tended of any in the history of the society. 
In December the Ladies’ BenevoJent Society 
held its annual fair, netting over $200, In 
the same month, through the efforts of the 
Parish Committee, the members of this soci- 
ety and the townspeople as well were given 
the opportunity of hearing Mr. Ernest 
Seton-Thompson in two very interesting lect- 
ures. All departments of the church are in 
a prosperous condition. The Sunday-school 
is increasing both in numbers and in interest. 
The Young People’s Union has a member- 
ship of over one hundred, and is doing excel- 
lent work; while the Ladies’ Society, after 
having done unnumbered acts of benevolence 
during the year, starts the new year with 
nearly $100 in its treasury. Altogether, this 
old First Church starts the century with a 
promise of wider usefulness, and of exerting 
an even greater influence on the community 
in the future than it has in the past. 


Luverne, Minn.—Rev. J. H. Palmer, for- 
merly of Cedar Rapids, Ia., has been with 
us as pastor of Unity Church since Septem- 
ber last. Mr. Palmer’s strong, vigorous ser- 
mons have been the means of bringing good 
audiences to the church every Sunday. Some 
of his recent sermon topics have been: 
‘Some Manifest Religious Tendencies,’’ 
*‘¢What is Man, that God should care for 
him,’’ ‘‘The Inalienable Right of Liberty,’’ 
“*The Miracle of Opportunity.’’ The annual 
supper and fair given under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Unity Circle was held in the 
Opera House, and was very largely attended. 
The yearly meetings, recently held, of the 
Ladies’ Society and the Sunday-school show 
both institutions to be in excellent condition. 
Mr. Palmer has held frequent services in the 
People’s Church at Adrian, riding across the 
country and preaching there Sunday evening. 
At present and during the cold weather he 

- will speak there Friday evening of each 
week. 


Natick, Mass.—Rev. George F. Pratt: 
The Unitarian society, which is looking 
hopefully forward to the realization of a 
long-cherished purpose to build a church, is 
now enthusiastically conducting Forward 
Movement meetings. On Sunday, January 
13, Rev. J. H. Applebee and Rev. C. E. St. 
John spoke upon ‘‘What the Church has to 
give’’; and last Sunday, January 20, a very 
large and representative congregation listened 
to addresses by Rev. Frederick B. Mott and 
Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston, on the 
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subject of ‘‘Our Loyalty to the Church.’’ 
Many remained at the close of the service to 
express their interest and to meet the 
speakers. The outlook is most encouraging; 
and the earnest work of all, under the faith- 
ful leadership of Mr. Pratt, is producing 
permanent results. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The changes in the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia have been made so gradually 
and with such cordiality between the pastor 
and the pastor-elect that it is difficult to say 
where one ministry has ended and the other 
begun, For several months both ministers 
have occupied the pulpit and together con- 
ducted the services. In this era of short 
pastorates the record of the First Church has 
been remarkable. Founded in 1796 under 
the eminent English scientist, Dr. Priestley, 
it has during the entire century known only 
two clerical pastors, Rev. William Henry 
Furness, D.D., ordained Jan. 12, 1825, and 
Rev. Joseph May, LL.D., installed Jan. 
1z, 1876. On the t2th of this present 
month, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his in- 
stallation and the official termination of his 
ministry, occurred the annual reception to 
Mr. and Mrs. May. Impaired health alone 
made it imperative to bring to a close this 
successful and beautiful pastorate. It has 
cost no little pain to both the pastor and his 
friends to make these compulsory changes. 
Yet, strong in the confidence of his people, 
in the retrospect of an earnest and successful 
work, and with faith in the future of the 
church under its new leadership, Dr. May 
said on this evening, ‘‘This has been one of 
the truly happy days of my life.’’ The ser- 
vice of recognition and welcome to the new 
minister, Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., was 
held on Tuesday evening, the 15th. Dr. 
Ecob, for many years pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Albany, N.Y., has 
been always known as a religious liberal. 
He withdrew from the Presbytery only when 
the intolerant deliverances of successive as- 
semblies rendered his remaining longer 
equivocal, if not impossible. On the occa- 
sion of his installation here the auditorium 
was decorated with palms and white azaleas. 
The service, arranged and conducted “by Mr. 
May, was of the highest order, the ministers 
who participated representing in a marked 
degree the idealism characteristic of our 
church. An interesting part of the service 
was the use of a hymn written by Dr. Fur- 
ness, and sung at the installation of Dr. May 
twenty-five years before. The sermon, by 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, was 
aptly compared to a strain of rare music. 
Delivered without notes and without gesture 
or rhetorical effort, it was listened to with 
intense interest, both for the beauty of its 
thought and the elegance of its diction. Mr. 
Dole’s text was the words of Saint John, 
‘*Hfe that loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God.’’ The right hand of fellowship was 
given by Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley of the 
Spring Garden Church, who expressed the 
beauty of that fellowship which is a sympa- 
thetic communion in the greater themes of 
life. In a stirring address, Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, secretary of the Middle States 
Conference, referred to the noble history of 
this particular church, and the great contri- 


bution to our faith given by its ministers, |, 


and offered the greetings of all the churches 
in ‘the conference. Dr. Amory H. Bradford 
spoke, paying a warm tribute to his friend 
of college days and spiritual companion, Dr. 
Ecob. The service concluded with an ad- 
dress from Dr. May, which will be printed 
in full in the next issue of the Regéster, 


Plymouth, Mass.—The old First Parish, 
founded in England in 1606, has called Rev. 
John Cuckson to become its pastor. Dr. 
William Everett of Quincy occupied the 
pulpit last Sunday, January 20. 
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Bensdorp’s 
Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 


In yellow wrapped cans only. Price reduced, but qual- 
ity maintained. Sold by first-class grocera, Free sample. 


Actress STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPORTER, 
.68 India St., Boston. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1901 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 
4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. ‘‘Faring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
12, The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder. : 
14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy, 
15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion,” 


7. I. Religions and Religion. 
8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 
10. Ill. The Universe, 
16. 1V. Man, 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
eries should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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‘Seattle, Wash.—A series of Sunday ser- 
vices, being held by Rev. W. D. Simonds in 
the Seattle Theatre, is proving very success- 
ful. On January 13 Mr. Simonds spoke 
upon ‘*The Coming Redemption of Society.”’ 
On January 20 his subject will be: ‘‘What 
next? Is Life a Mirage, and the Hereafter a 
Dream?”’ ? 

Sheffield, Ill.—Rev. Seward Baker: The 
closing year brought irreparable loss by death 
to this society,—Mrs. E. C. Whipple, whose 
death occurred Sunday evening, December 


23. Mrs. Whipple’s name is on the list of 


those who organized the Sheffield Unitarian 
church more than thirty years ago. 
years she has been one of its most devoted 
workers and supporters. It was largely owing 
to her generous contribution that the beauti- 
ful parsonage for the society was built some 
five years ago. She was also a generous sup- 
porter of the Western Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Springfield, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Bradley Gilman: On the evening of 
Christmas Sunday the minister preached upon 
‘The Message of Christ to the World,’’—the 
great revelation of ‘‘the Fatherhood of God.’’ 
The choir sang Schnecker’s cantata called 
‘©The Fatherhood of God’?; and the whole 
service was harmonious and impressive, and 
appreciated by an audience which filled the 
church. ‘The children of the Sunday-school 
did not receive presents this year, but brought 
them to the parsonage; and they were deliv- 
ered by the minister to families whose names 
were sent in by the Associated Charities of 
Springfield. At the Sunday-school service 
the pastor read an original story, ‘*The 
Young Viking.’’ At the last meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance, December 12, Miss Flor- 
ence Kelly gave an interesting talk upon the 
work of ‘*‘The Consumers’ League.’’ ‘‘Va- 
cation Schools’’ will be Miss .Price’s topic 
on January 23. The Women’s Benevolent 
Society are packing a box for Berea College. 
The adult class in the Sunday-school has 
been hearing reports of the work done by 
different charities in the city. The manager 
of the Boys’ Club and the captain of the 
Salvation Aimy have both given fifteen- 
minute talks about their work. Each speaker 
received a contribution for his work from 
the class. 


St. John, N.B.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
On Sunday, December 30, the pastor offered 
his resignation, after three years’ service, to 
take effect January 31. The annual meeting 
was held January 16, at which the pastor’s 
resignation was accepted. The financial con- 
dition of the church is highly promising. 
Rev. W. L. Beers of Trenton, N.Y., has 
received and accepted a call to the work here. 
The new board of trustees are Messrs. George 
S. Cushing, George S. Fisher, William G. 
Dunlop. John H. Poole, Elisha Smith, Capt. 
J. R. Warmer, and A. W. Reed, secretary- 
treasurer. To the prevailing social spirit 
the Ladies’ Alliance added the agreeable 
feature of refreshments, 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Edward G. Spencer: The Sunday-school 
of the Church of the Messiah united with 
the Sunday-school of this church in a union 
Christmas service on Sunday, December 23. 
The auditorium of the church was well filled, 
and the service elicited general commenda- 
tion. The Sunday-school has been supplied 
with new service-books, and is studying the 
life of Jesus. A class of adults, conducted 
by Prof. W. S. Curtis, dean of the St. Louis 
Law School, is studying ‘‘The Influence of 
Religion upon the Development of Law.’’ 
The Ladies Working Society resumed its 
weekly meetings on January 4, after the 
usual holiday recess, The Women’s Alli- 
ance, Unity Branch, met, by invitation of 
the pastor, at his residence on January 7, 


All these 
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and organized for more definite work. 
Sixteen were present. Attendance at the 
Sunday morning service is good, and interest 
sustained. 

Church of the Messiah, Rev. J. Day: On 
Sunday, January 20, the pastor will preach 
on ‘‘The Life of Phillips Brooks,’’ in recog- 
nition of the eighth anniversary of his death, 
Jan. 23, 1893. At the next meeting of the 
Eliot Branch Alliance, Thursday, January 17, 
papers will be read by Mrs. E. A. DeWolf 
and Mrs. E. C. Eliot on ‘*Our Duties to 
our Church.’? A meeting was held Friday 
evening, January. 4,. to organize a young 
people’s society. Further particulars will be 
announced in the next number of the Ca/en- 
dar, The purpose of this organization is to 
furnish a centre for social activity among the 
younger members of the congregation, and it 
is hoped that from this may grow other ac- 
tivities. The annual meeting of the pew- 
holders and pew-renters of the Church of the 
Messiah was held on the evening of January 
2, The routine business was transacted, re- 
ports rendered, and the present board of trus- 
tees was re-elected. An exceptionally inter- 
esting report regarding the Mission Free 
School for 1899 was read. A meeting of the 


| Programme Committee of the Western Uni- 


tarian Conference was held in St. Louis, 
Tuesday, January 15, in preparation for the 
next meeting of the conference. In response 
to the invitation of the pastors of the Unita- 
rian churches in St. Louis, the trustees of 
the conference voted to hold the annual meet- 
ing in this city next May; and our churches 
will unite in extending hospitality. The 
conference last met in this city about fifteen 
years ago, and its coming this year marks 
a significant transition in its history. The 
event will be welcomed as contributing 
impetus to our cause in St. Louis. 


Waverley, Mass.—The new union just 
commencing its meetings was addressed on 
the evening of January 13 by Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton, who spoke about ‘‘ Benevolent Work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. ”’ 
This union is starting out with good courage, 
and we hope soon to have it enrolled on the 
National Union’s list. 


Miss Mary B. Brown. 


The members of the Branch Alliance of All 
Souls’ Church, Plainfield, N.J., desire to express 
their sorrow at the death of Miss Mary B. 
Brown, in her eighty-first year, and to express 
their sympathy to her relatives. 

They also desire to express their appreciation 
of her faithful interest in all matters pertaining 
to the Alliance, and her regular attendance at the 
meetings. Miss Brown lived in an atmosphere 
of high thought, and seemed to reflect the sun- 
shine of the Divine Presence in her cheerfulness 
and affectionate regard for those associated 
with her. The inspiration of her example and 
beautiful life will not soon be forgotten by those 
who knew her and loved her. 

KATHLEEN RYDER. 
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No night editor, telegraph editor, or city 
editor finds a place on a Chinese newspaper. 
There is certainly a managing editor, or a 
Chinese equivalent for one; but his duties 
consist principally in acting as a censor Over 
all the matter written by the learned gentle- 
men in tortoise-shell spectacles. 


DIAMOND 
JEWELRY 


from the smallest 
piece to the rarest 
gem 


5IL WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER WEST’ SE 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,! “Essay on Mental Evo- 
hution,) etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form tor the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent, by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 
4, The Prophetic Soul. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
a7a Congress Street, -_ = «= Boston. 


“HE THAT WORKS EASILY, WORKS 
SUCCESSFULLY.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


~SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 
What his wife said: ‘‘Lovely, deat, 
lovely! But I think those sheep look too 


much like clouds, —er,—that is,—of course, 
—darling,—unless they are clouds.’’ 


Christmas Shopper (in bookstore) : ‘‘ Have 


you got ‘In Touch with the Infinite?’ ’’ 
Tired Salesman: ‘‘No: we are all out of 
1t.27 


*¢ And I want to say ‘To my husband,’ i 
an appropriate place,’’ said the widow, in 
conclusion, to Slab, the gravestone man. 
“*Vessum,’’ said Slab. And the inscription 
went on: ‘*To my husband. In an appropri- 
ate place.’’— 77t. Bits. 


Doctor: ‘‘What! Your dyspepsia no bet- 
ter? Did you follow my advice and drink 
hot water an hour before breakfast?’’ Pa- 
tient: ‘‘I tried to, doctor; but I was. unable 
to keep it up for more than five minutes at a 
stretch.’’—Chicago News. 


Norah, fresh from old Ireland, stared at 
the baby’s toy balloon, which wavered at a 
place two or three feet higher than her head, 
and was anchored to the back of a chair. 
‘“oTig quare and wonderful entirely!’’ she 
said, raising her hands. ‘‘To see it up,— 
and balancin’ its own self,—and it shtandin’ 
on a string!’’— Youth’s Companion. 


There was a momentary pause in the con- 
versation at the five o'clock tea. The voice 
of a huckster in the street outside broke in 


upon the silence. ‘SAp- -puls! Ap-puls!’’ 
he yelled. ‘‘Aw-r’nges! And lemons! 
Gra-a-a-apes! Fresh fruit! Fresh!’’ ‘‘He 


seems to be putting on the loud peddle!’’ re- 
marked one of the guests.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


‘**T told you last Sunday that I wished each 
of you would try to make at least one person 
happy during the week. Did you?’’ asked 
the Sunday-school teacher. ‘‘Yes, miss,’’ 
replied a sharp lad. ‘‘I made grandma 
happy.’’ ‘‘That’s noble. How did you do 
it???’ ‘*I went to visit her, and she’s 
always happy when she sees I’ve got a good 
appetite. ’’ 


A well-known critic recently wrote a bitter 
attack on the work of a celebrated novelist. 
After it was published, the novelist, a good- 
natured man, wished to meet the critic who 
had assailed him, and asked a common friend 
to bring him up to dinner some evening. 
When invited, the criticreplied: ‘‘I certainly 
shall not go!’ He simply wants to heap coals 
of fire on my head; and do you suppose I am 
going to hold the scuttle for him?’’—P. 
McArthur. 


Annoyed by the injury done to one of his 
trees by the driver of the local ’bus, Mr. 
Kipling recently wrote a vigorous letter of 
complaint to the *bus-owner, who is also 
landlord of an inn. The landlord laid the 
letter before the select company of the bar 
parlor, who advised calm indifference. Also 
a Croesus among them offered 10 shillings in 
cash for the autograph letter. Both advice 
and cash were accepted. A second and 
stronger letter followed; and this also found 
a purchaser, this time at £1, as befitted its 
increased violence. Boniface again said 
nothing. To him next day entered Mr. Kip- 
ling, briskly wrathful. ‘‘Why didn’t I answer 
your letters, sir? Why, I was hoping you’d 
send me a fresh one every day. They pay 
a deal better than ’bus-driving!’’—Zoston 
Times. 
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Is an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 
more than this. It is an 
orchestra. 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 


for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 


Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


OMINION EUROE 
LINE for 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Lmao 


New England, 11,600 tons... 


an. 30, Feb. 27 
Commonwealth (new), $3,000 “tons-- 


Feb. 13, Mar. 13 
Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d xaloon, $37 50 upwards. 
For passage and further infa ‘tion apply to 


Richards, Mills & C- — s L State St., Boston. 


? tie Seas 
oonts 
ASTINU? =~ 


BOSTON, NEW. 
HU! PHILADELPHIA, CHICA 4 
Mi ) tain Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


1 FFAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
a. HAVE FURNISHED 25.00: 01826. 


 MENEE Pee & caer BEST. 


WE oat TR ROL YAS BE METAL. 
(ae CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS vcs. 


AiMAXU- JOHN H.PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 
658 


WASHMINCTS 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST: 
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New England Mutual — . 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-ORFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ETS Dec, 31, 1899. -++++ Wn aiken 
PPABIL TES ee ihe ae SRS 


Liberal contracts to men of integri d energy, with 
or without experience to act as el ag in Maseaelne 
aera Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
aa ae “STEVENS President. 
ALFRED tron ee Vice-President. 


TURN ER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Neb 
Dabatan: Conreasradema solicited. ee 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 
CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 

This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


‘Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


» FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and seer classes. Individual 


teaching. Scholarshi; 
F. B. KwAPe, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL Boston) 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 


| Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 'k.. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
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& Sons Co., Bee 
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